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so that the fares average only a very small 
fraction over a cent per mile. Note the result. 
| During its last fiscal year, recently ended, the 
| road carried nearly three times as many passen- 
| gers as it conveyed in 1897—and its net income 
was more than one-third larger than that of five 
| years ago. “We won’t cross that bridge until 
| we come to it,’”’ some railroad men have said, 
NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. when discussing electric competition; but the 

It is not needful at this time to recall and | more sensible thing to do is to try to cross the 
catalogue the late President’s virtues. They | bridge ahead of the trolley. 
were known of all men and are enshrined in the ee 
hearts of the millions who mourn him. Yet it | Before big-game stories begin to fill the 
is well for us to look again and yet again upon | newspapers, we hasten to record the fact that 
his pictured face, as the cover-page portrait | the wife of a summer resident at Bennington, 
shows it. All of the man is revealed there—the | Vermont, shot a turtle in Lake St. Catharine 
wisdom, the courage. the kindness of a Christian | |the other day. He is said to have weighed two 
statesman, by whose example his countrymen | ‘hundred and sixty-three pounds, and to have 
will ever be, as Milton nobly phrased it, ‘stirred | been pugnacious, at that. Probably in his youth 
up with high hopes of living to be brave men | he had squatted on a log and watched the Green 
and worthy patriots, dear to God and famous | Mountain boys do away with the British and 
to all ages.”” Hessians, one August day in the year 1777. 

| There are other turtles in Lake St. Catharine, 

Summer ended and autumn began last | put there are no Western elk in the Maine woods 
Monday, September 23d, according to the cal-| —ihe bearing of which observation lies in the 
endar. This in most places; but on Mount | | application of it, as Capt. Jack Bunsby would 
Washington winter began September 9th, when, | say. A movement is on foot, however, to stock 
accompanied by a gale, the first snow-storm of | these forests with elk, which, on the word of a 
the season took place, and the mercury fell to | respected contemporary, afford “fine sport for 
within twelve degrees of the freezing-point. If | hunters.” Their heads are valuable, too,—that 
the Old Man of the Mountain lived on Mount jg, the elks’ heads,—a good specimen, mounted, 
Washington instead of at Franconia he would | being worth a hundred and fifty dollars or more. 
probably consider that it was time to move into | jt would be an expensive undertaking to import 
the valley. the beasts, and probably it would be necessary 
A village correspondent of one of the | = gibt eye rng ae oe : wien 
New Hampshire weeklies mournfully reports enough to make the transaction profitable to the 
that potatoes are scarcer and higher in his section | ‘State, What kind of a welcome the mative mosses 
than they have been at any other time since | would extend the strangers is quite another 
the Civil War. A Western cartoonist recently | Cuestion, ‘The Maine uente tas as tGete 
suggested that flying- machines be made of | disposition and a settled habit of putting up 
potatoes, since then the machines would be “No Trespassing” signs, and if he chanced to 
certain to go up. Thus the situation strikes the dislike their looks, all the level-headed elk would 
average man. But in Aroostook County, Maine, gallop right back to Sentens, 
the tone of comment is more cheerful. During | 
the shipping season of 1900-1, the Bangor & 
Aroostook Railroad hauled six thousand and 
eighty-seven car-loads of potatoes from the 
county; reckoning the “‘season’’ at ten months 
and fifteen days, that is an average of twenty-two 
car-loads for each week-day. This year, although 
the yield per acre is somewhat less, the acreage 
planted is larger, and it is said the crop will equal 
that of 1900. Those who have relations in 
Aroostook will now know where to go when 
they want to borrow money. 

Apropos of horse millinery, here is an 
instance where the new fashion benefited man 
as well as beast. 

There lives in a Boston suburb a woman who 
sometimes wanders off during temporary attacks | ong disappeared. 


of insanity, and is then unable to find her way Moving cautiously on, the party surrounded 
home, or to tell any one where she resides. | the spot where the animal was supposed to have 
Shortly before her last “spell’? she bought a | secreted himself, and one of the soldiers sprang 
summer hat and a blue veil, of which she seemed | into the thicket, armed only with a revolver. 

passionately fond; so when, one morning, she “Such,” says the writer, “is Tommy Atkins; 
“turned up missing,” her inspired husband | whether it is the outeome of sheer pluck, or of 
mounted the millinery on his horse’s head and | ignorance, or of both combined, the fact remains 
started to make the round of the city streets. | that he will sail gaily in where danger lies, and 


All day he drove slowly about. Just as darkness as often as not sail gaily out again unharmed.” 
fell, away down in the market district a little 


old woman suddenly darted out from the throng 
on the sidewalk and pulled the decorations from 
the borse’s head. That was the wife. She had 
forgotten her own name, but she knew her 
Sunday finery at once. 

What a useful animal the horse is! 

The children of the mountain village of 
Ashfield, Massachusetts, celebrated Labor day 
after a very charming fashion. On that day 
they held their sixth yeariy exhibition of “all 
kinds of work’’ done by boys and girls under 


the age of fifteen, an exhibition that took in , 
sewing, cooking, collections of various kinds, “Saas our a, we ted mat 
and specimens of garden products. Residents | lion at last, but 3 ene t> tinke oune of ty - 
and summer visitors always raise a little fund | telling Jackson not to fire unless it was 7 80, 
for prizes for the exhibitors, but the largest prize (for fear of spoiling the skin), I awry 
is only a dollar, not enough to provoke unwhole- acer to tha tetet. and Oned 6 shot os Os tat 
some competition. This year it went toa young | of his neck as he t i his head taril 
naturalist, a boy of fourteen, one of whose from une. The bullet went t? b his spi y 
achievements was a map showing the habitat enienion out tl h the lower jaw, killi Tone 
of two hundred and twenty - four species and instantly , ng 
varieties of native plants. There were more “We ‘sae delighted at cur success, but car 
than a hundred exhibitors, little tots of fouror|.. ound —e happi f a ead li 
five years, some of them, and—for the benefit of nigger aca h a on — ren yen -_ 
other towns that might do something of the kind Manette ie ys P tater te aha an “een 
—it is worth while to quote a correspondent’s a on wot t os o ats — ww 
verdict that this children’s festival was “quite me caer atest aoa or es exits 
Ge men Cogs a mace. delightful to shake hands with the mighty paws 
of the dead lion, to pull at his magnificent tawny 
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SPORT IN TIME OF WAR. 


is never happier than when in pursuit of game. 
Even in times of martial strife his fancy often 
turns to thoughts of the chase, as Genera! Baden- 
Powell has shown in his little book, “Sport in 
War.” 

Lion-hunting was the great diversion during 
the campaign in Rhodesia, and the general 
relates how, while patrolling the Shangani with 
three men, he ran across a lion moving over the 
boulders of the river-bed. In an instant he was 
off his horse and had fired at the lion. The 
animal was wounded, but sprang over a rock 





although splashes of blood showed where he had 
rested; but the general had better luck the next 
time, when crossing the’Umehingwe River he 
saw a “grand old brute’ walking behind the 
bush. , 

“The ‘lion tossed up his shaggy head,” he 
writes, “and looked at us in surprise. Then I 
fired and hit him with a leaden bullet from the 
Lee- Metford. He reeled, sprang round, and 
staggered a few paces, when Jackson, who was 
using a Martini-Henry, let him have one in the 
shoulder. This knocked him sideways and he 








There are no horse-cars in Massachusetts 
now, although they could have been tound in 
Boston even up to last Christmas day. In the A 
development of the Buzzards Bay region, the scat 


very last horse-car line—which extended from 
Onset Junction to the Independence Point bridge CONFUSING STATEMENT 


eyes.” 


—has been taken into the New Bedford & Onset Norah, the little maid of all work on the third 
Street Railway, and electrics are running over | floor of a Boston apartment house, was called to 
the old route on a new track. That change was answer a ring at the door-bell one day while the 


inevitable, of course. Possibly the trolley may | family were at dinner. 
come nigh to displacing the steam-car, too, so far | There were sounds of earnest conversation for 
as suburban traffic is concerned, unless other | a moment, and then Norah reappeared, smiling 
roads follow the wise lead of the Boston, Revere | as usual. 

Beach & Lynn Railroad. In 1897, when patrons | “?*Twas a pleasant-spoken leddy, ma’am,” 
had fairly begun to drift away, the passenger she said, in answer to her mistress’s glance of 
tariff of that road was almost two cents a mile. | inquiry, ‘‘and she was looking for the wrong flat, 
The rate was reduced then, and in every sub-| and I’d harrd wurrk to convince her we didn’t 


sequent year there has been another reduction, | live in it, ma’am !” 


mane, and to look into his great deep yellow | 


THE YOUTH’ COMPANION. 


The Englishman is a natural sportsman, and oa 


However, the party did not find the lion, } 
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The publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased to send to 
any one requesting it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military 
School, Business College, Art, Scientific Music or Normal School, College 
or University in New England. Address, 

EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





LEARN 7 tm Shen s Ey om § Canteen RY, ¥. 
BOSTOa. STAMMERERS .t tFenout sts boston. 


Powder Point School, DUXBURY. MAss. 
Individual teaching. Send for pictures and circular. 
KNAPP, S. B. 


Williston Seminary, 





MY SITUATION 


With EDWARD DEN was ontatees | well dk by 
Burdett Geneee * f—~— pasiness ane 5 


aaa thase, Hyan Bombe 
COLLEGE, 694 Washington St., Boston, for carnal, 


COMER’S “titece 











Academy for Boys. 
Eastham —— Mass.” 


Prepares for college or scientific and medical schools. 
Ane equipp w Athletic Field, Faas , aomneee and 
ow etic ere mile and stra’ wa, hest grade of instruction in bookkeeping, short- 
tracks Gist year. JOSEPH WYER, A. M., Principal. oun and all business studies; both sexes; best o 





adu- 


modern methods and teachers; positions for pee 
Sept. 


ates; special 3 months’ course ; ‘elst year open 
8d; send for Year Book, free. 


666 Washington St., corner Beach, Boston. 


OFFICE HELP SUPPLIED. 
DEAN ACADEMY 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 

Young men and young women find here a home- 
like atmosphere, thorough and efficient training 
in are! department of a broad culture, a loyal 
and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment 
| permits liberal terms, $225 per year. 

For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Principal, Franklin, Mass. 


Burdett 
College 
Admits 
New 

| Pupils 

| Daily. 


8, 


New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics. 


Two years’ course for sae of gymnastics... Post- 
graduate course in nd dicai gymnastics. 
Summer course in German qunanae. 


B. H. ARNOLD, Director, New Haven, Conn. 


Thorough preparation for 
FRY . 36 College or Professional 
., a Attention to indi. 
Business Depart- 
ae Practical Indivi a pens Se tem ber 
Trinity Court, Dartmouth St., 











ton, Mass. 


Freebel School— Kindergarten 


ZORMAL CLASSES, 1069 Boyisto Boston 
Mass. Preparation for Kindergarten work. Theory and | 





Practice. Preparatory and Postgraduate work. Music 
aspecialty. Miss ANNIE COOLIDGE RUST. 


Miss Butts’s School for Girls, 


LOWTHORPE NORWICH CONN. 


Situated on te ° under lofty elms and overlooking 
broad meadow is; ete, Send for circular. 


OF MAINE, Orono, Me. Sossieat : 


Scientific; Latin Scientific; Civil, Mechanical: 
Electrical’ Engineering; Chemical; Agricul: 











tural; Pre peu = eal; Pharmacy ; Law; 
Military rill. niyersity’ fees, rooms an 
board, $176.50. A. W. HARRIS, Pres., Orono, Me. 





COLBY ACADEMY, 
NEW LONDON, N. H. 
Foren teh Pm begins September 17. 


Coed- 
tion unsurp: ‘Opportunities 
exceptional. Expense moderate. ‘Address, 

HORACE G. McKEAN, A. M., Principal 

jandred Y Men are wanted at the Albany Business 
to learn Tele- 
fre, y and Short- 
nd in preparation 
for g positions 
in business which 
may secured by 

them. For particulars address Carnell & Hoit, Albany, N. Y. 


Faelten wey gh School. 


Children’s Cour 

Adults’ Cours: ae ery 

Teachers’ Trai r year. 
Full particulars on inion 

30 HUNTINGTON AVE., BOSTON. 


Rock Ridge Hall - 


aims to fit boys for the t responsibilities and oppor. 
tunities of American life. Prepares for leading col 
and scientific schools. 


Dr. R. G. White, Prin., Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


New Hampshire College of Agriculture 
and the Mechanic Arts, Durham, N. H., 
Offers courses in Agriculture, Mechanical Engineer- 
ing, Electrical Engineering, Technical Caeasiotrs 5 


also a General Course. For Cat — giving cost 0’ 
tuition and full particulars. addres: 


CHAS. 8. MURKLAND, President. 


We Will Develop 


your Films or Plates and 
deliver in 24 hours. = 


WE WILL PRINT 


from your Plates or Films 
on Velox and deliver in 48 











m Sept. 3d to June 27th. n for 
visttors tit ‘the year round. Prospectus ray Ling 
Burdett ~" 4 of Actual Business and 
Shorthand, 694 Washington St., Boston. 


























EVERYTHING FOR 
PHOTOGRAPHING 
PRICES THE LOWEST. 


HORGAN, ROBEY 6 COQO., 
34 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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PICTURE | 
BOOK 
FREE. 


Tales and Tails is the title of our 
handsome new book for children, litho 4 
graphed in colors. 

It contains very little advertising, and is 
alive with new and catchy picture and 
verse. Send for it to-day. A postal will do. 


MINARD’S LINIMENT MFG. CO., 
Boston, Mass. 


























A Small Quantity 
in your bath will remove that 
} tired feeling, stimulate and re- 
tresh the entire body 
A Sulpho-Napthol | Bath is the 
next best thing toa Turkish Bath 
For aching and tender feet it’s 
a blessing. 
At Drug, Grocery and General Stores. 
FREE BOOK, 
felling of the many ‘uses pal ag 
for Cabot’s Sulpho- or fria 
Napthol sent onrequest Bottle. 
Sulpho-Napthol Co., Haymarket 8q., Boston. 
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Send us $5.50 and we will ship you, express prepaid, 
our latest model Single Barrel Shotgun. This Gun has finest 
nitro-steel barrels, guaranteed for black or smokeless powder, with 
patent attachment for taking apart; frame handsomely case-hardened; 
positive shell-extractor and all working parts made from best drop forgings. 
good, safe shooter and the equal of any gun on the market. 


We guarantee it 


We are the largest sporting goods house in the country. Organized 1840— 
our age our guarantee. Our large Sporting Goods Catalogue mailed Free. 


JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO’S., Boston, Mass. 


Successors. 
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IN the morning of March 11, 1862, a few 
miles north of Winchester, a young 
girl was standing by the window of a 

broad log cabin taking some unwonted stitches 

in a faded sunbonnet. Her gentle face and 
slender figure scarcely hinted at the 
endurance, the bravery and quick 
wit of her character. She suggested 

a rare flower that required the ten- 

derest care. 

Across a stretch of neglected lawn 
could be seen the charred remains 
of a once stately Virginian home. 
.Its old owner and his son were away 
fighting in the Confederate army, 
and of all its former inmates there 
remained only Virginia and her 
mother—the pale-cheeked lady sit- 
ting idly on the cabin porch. 

Inside, a vigorous old colored 
woman was cutting up a chicken, 
and talking volubly as she worked: 

**Honey, I don’t see what you’s 
a-goin’ to do fo’ eatin’. Dis here’s 
de very last chick’n on de place, and 
I can plumb see de bottom of de 
corn-meal,”’ 

“Sh-h, mammy!’’ warned Virginia. 
“Don’t let mother hear you say that.’ 

She glanced anxiously out on the little 
porch, then her eyes wandered to the black- 
ened ruins of the mansion that had been 
their home, and she sighed. 

“Dey say de Lord will provide, and I’s 
not denyin’ it,’”’ went on the old colored 
woman, “but it’s powerful poor pickin’ in 
war-time.” 

She crossed the floor to the rickety stove 
and dropped some lard into the hot skillet. 
“Dis mornin’,”” she continued, sliding the 
sizzling white lump around with her knife, “I | once to a place of safety,” he said. “They | 
sent ole Mose off with the cart and mule to get | will be looking for me everywhere.” | quick, quick! Do you hear?” 
somep’n. I told him, ‘You’ve got to dig roots| “How will you escape?” faltered Mrs.| “Yes, missy, yes, missy,” stammered the old 
in de woods pretty soon if you don’t get | Raymond. man, vaguely. ; 
somep’n, and you got to get somep’n good.| “I had several plans,” he answered, cheer-| ‘“Then hurry—now!” she cried. 
De missis is so po’ly. She can’t stand dis fully, helping himself to another corn-cake; | you hear them coming?” 
nigger food arty more, dat’s sure.’ ” | “but | think the best way will be to dropdown | “Yes, missy; yes, missy.’”’ He was shaking 

“It isn’t the food, mammy,”’ said the girl, | the creek in the boat to Lick Run. Thecurrent | with fright, and his terror-stricken eyes rolled 
sadly. “If we could only hear that father is | will help me along to Winchester, and General from side to side. 
all right. It is so long since —’’ Jackson is there. If he thinks of making a| She saw that he was useless. 

“Dere, now, honey, don’t you fret. De stand, I hope to reach him in time to tell him | field, then, and hoe or—something!’’ she com- 
colonel’s a powerful smart man. He always | the strength of the enemy, and to persuade him | manded. “I’ll have to do it myself.” She 
jands on his feet. He—” She stopped, | to withdraw to the rear of Strasburg till | caught up her sunbonnet, climbed quickly to the 
listening, while her young mistress stared reenforced, or till the Northern troops are | rickety seat, and started the mule toward 
through the window. divided. They will undoubtedly send a large | the road. She reflected that to consume the 

A low ery came from the porch, In an| body to Manassas and leave only a small force | most time she must not arouse the enemy’s | 
instant Virginia had sprung to the door. A | in this vicinity. I suppose the boat is still in suspicions immediately, but must allow them 
gaunt man in a torn Confederate uniform was | the old place?” he concluded. | to visit the cabin first. 
holding her mother in his arms. | “Yes, father,” said.Virginia. “It is hidden| She wished she had told Aunt Chloe to put 

Colonel Raymond’s story was quickly told | among the reeds just below the bridge. I went | her mother to bed, as if ill, that the men need 
over the delicious chicken which the famished | down last night and saw it there safe, oars and | not suspect anything from finding her dressed 
man ate eagerly, unaware that he was con- | all.’ | and in a faint. At least that telltale Moses was | 
suming ‘“‘de very last on de place.”’ Colonel Raymond reluctantly rose togo. “If out of the way. She did hope he was hoeing. 

He had been wounded and taken prisoner | I could only first take you to some city —” he| Virginia need not have felt anxious about | 
three weeks earlier, had been held at Charles- | began, when suddenly the door was flung | the part to be played inside the cabin. The} 
town, and was now being conveyed southward | open and Mose tottered in, ashen with terror. quick-witted mammy had her mistress well 
with the advance of General Banks’s troops. | “Run, mas’, run! I saw ’em. Dey’s comin’, | covered by the bedclothes dnd the room half- 
His captors had encamped the evening before | two of dem, on horseback.”” darkened when the Union men drew rein at 
ten miles from his home, and Colonel Raymond,| “Where?” the door. She met their inquiries for a runaway 
knowing every foot of the country, had seized “Ober de farthest hill, de Colbu’n hill. I prisoner with indignant remonstrance, and on 
a chance to escape during the night. seed ’em—comin’, comin’ fas’—on horseback, | being told that the cabin must be searched, she 

In the midst of his recital there was a great two of dem!’’ | flung wide the door with a sweeping gesture 
creaking and rattling of old spokes outside the| The colonel was already at the door. “Keep | of self-vindicating innocence. The older man, 
cabin. The colonel started to his feet. them ten minutes and I am safe!’’ he called | Norton, a well-known Union scout, went in, 

“Law, it’s just ole Mose,” explained mammy. | back. In a moment he had run down the | while his companion watched outside. 

The next moment a springless wagon drawn | short declivity to the road, darted across and| Norton soon satisfied himself that no one 
by a lazy mule appeared by the window. The | disappeared in the thicket beyond. was concealed in the place, and retreated with 
old negro in charge came lumberingly to the| Virginia turned from the window in despair. _ apologies for disturbing the invalid. It was 
door. Seeing his master, he stared for a | Her mother had fainted and Aunt Chloe was | then that Melville, on guard at the door, called 
moment, then grinned with delight. lifting her to the bed in the little room opening | his attention to the wagon on the road below, 

“ How are you, Moses?’’ said the colonel, | out of the back of the cabin. Mose stood | and Aunt Chloe unwittingly abetted her young | 
cordially, shaking the old man’s hand. “Still | trembling at the door. “Keep them ten | mistress by volunteering the statement that it | 
taking care of the folks?” minutes?”’ They would search the place in| was “‘just old Mose goin’ to town.”’ 

“Yes, mas’, yes, mas’,”” Mose answered | one, and then they would gallop on, up and| Now old Moses was just around the corner 
slowly, “but it’s mighty po’ —” down the creek, and find him. The quick | hoeing, and, hearing his name, came apprehen- 

“Dere, now, go “long and hoe dem potatoes,” | hoof-beats could be heard now in the silence of | sively forward. “Did yo’ honor call me?” he 
broke in Aunt Chloe, volubly. “‘Dey’s comin’ | the room. They must be galloping down the asked, stupidly. 
on finely, colonel, and de other vegetables, too.”’ last hill, half a mile away. The officer glanced sharply at the colored 
She turned to the dazed Moses with a fierce| She ran to the door. There stood the ram. | woman. But her tongue was equal to the 
whisper, nudging him toward the door. “Go | shackle wagon with its empty baskets and | emergency. “Don’t you know your own name, 
‘long, you old fool. You want to tell mas’ his boxes and the old mule sleepily whisking flies | you old fool? I was talkin’ ob Moses who’s 
wife and chile on de brink of starvation, and he | with his tail. | done gone to town fo’ de vegetables.”’ 
just runnin’ for his life? De Lord save us} The girl darted back, snatched up the bit of | ‘Does Moses wear a sunbonnet?” queried 
from such fools.” And old Mose ambled | rag carpet from the cabin floor, and flung it | Melville, with a laugh. 
shamefacedly out. | over the contents of the wagon. The outline} “We'll just interview old Mose and his 

The colonel had resumed his interrupted | really looked as if a man might be concealed | cargo,’’ said the scout. He mounted as he 
meal and the hurried talk between mouthfuls. | beneath. spoke, and drew his revolver. 

“The worst of it is that I must push on at| “There, Moses, Moses, you must drive the| This was too much for Aunt Chloe. 
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** THERE APPEARED — NOT THE DESPERATE PRISONER — BUT THIS YOUNG GIRL.”’ 


mule down the Jamesburg road toward town, 


“Don’t 


“Go into the 


Too | 


NumBer 39. 
Sincie Cories 5 Cents 


Vo._ume 75. 
$1.75 a Year. 








late she had seen her mistake and recog- 
nized who was driving the mule. “ Don’t 
shoot!’”’ she shrieked after them. ‘It’s 
my young missus! Befo’ de Lord it’s 

. my young missus! O land o’ Goshen!” 
she wailed, sinking on the door-step. She 
threw her apron over her head and rocked 
back and forth in uncontrolled fear and 
grief for her beloved foster-child. “Dey’ll 
kill yo’, honey; dey’ll kill yo’ fo’ sho, an’ 
I done set "em on yo’ track.” 

Meanwhile Virginia had been glancing 
back for the right moment, and when she 
saw the horsemen leave the cabin, she gave 
the astonished mule such a lash with the 
stout willow whip as he had not known 
for years. He bounded forward, and the 
men, believing their suspicions confirmed, 

spurred after her. 

This was just what Virginia had wished. 
She braced her feet against the front board and 
clung desperately to the reins as the mule tore 
along, his shoulder to the road and the bit in 
his teeth. 

The pursuers were riding at their topmost 
speed. 

“He’s under that rug!’”’ jerked out Melville. 

“Not so sure,” Norton answered back, his 
eyes on the driver in the sunbonnet. 

Their horses were not fresh, and they were 
not gaining as rapidly as they expected. A 
half-mile farther, the road made a sharp bend 
to the left around the base of a mountain spur. 
Beyond this turn the road was invisible for 
some distance. Where might not the fugitives 
escape, once out of sight here? 

Norton shouted to the runaway to stop, or he 
would fire. 

Virginia did not hear; the rattling of the old 
wagon dinned in her ears, and she would not 


| have stopped if she had heard. 7 


The scout, seeing no signs of compliance, 
raised his pistol and fired. But on the instant, 


Melville, dashing alongside, struck up the 
weapon with his arm. 

“Would you shoot a girl?’ he cried. 

“A girl!’ retorted Norton, hotly. “Can a 


girl drive like that? It’s the man himself. 
And it isn’t the first time a man has tried to 
make off in petticoats. IL’ll trouble you not 
to interfere next time.”’ 

But the next time had to wait. Man or girl, 
wagon and mule had disappeared around the 
curve, and when the young men rounded it in 
turn, only the mule and the wagon were to be 
seen, still tearing ahead, but without a driver. 

When Norton’s bullet whistled over V irginia’s 
head she had thought, “If they kill me, it will 
be all over. They will see their mistake and 
hurry back and follow the creek. I’m sure it 
can’t be ten minutes yet. I wonder if it is five. 
It would take five to get back, but father may 
need more time. I must keep them as long as 
I can.” 

The mule was flagging. Virginia looked 
hurriedly from side to side. On her right, 
below her, stretched a beautiful valley; on her 
left rose the wooded mountain thick with 
underbrush. She laughed with sudden delight. 
“17ll make them hunt for me in the woods—and 
the cave! Why didn’t I think of that before?” 

She pulled the tired mule to a willing halt, 
jumped down, gave him a parting blow, then 
scrambled breathlessly up the tangled slope. 

Hardly was she out of sight when her pur- 
suers came around the turn. On seeing the 
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driverless cart, Norton drew rein, flung himself 
from his horse and, after a brief survey, started 
up the mountain in Virginia’s track. 

Melville, on the contrary, still holding the 
theory that the escaped prisoner lay concealed 
under the rug, spurred forward after the gallop- 
ing mule, Fortunately he did not go far. The 
mule, rushing blindly along, swung a wheel 
against a wayside boulder, upset the wagon, and 
displayed all its uninteresting contents. 

One glance at the empty boxes and baskets 
scattered in the road sufficed. ‘The young cavalry- 
man wheeled and rode back to join Norton in 
beating the woods. 

As he returned, a sudden sense of familiarity 
with the landscape assailed him. He had travelled 
through Virginia with his father when a lad of 
seventeen, and spent several weeks in one part 
of the state. Was it here? He remembered the 
narrow valley banked by wooded hills, the little 
stream along the road, the mountain spur where 
he had roamed and hunted with Sothern play- 
mates while his father mended a broken leg at the 
hospitable Southern home beyond... Could that 
house be the ruin he had just left? . An uneasy 
suspicion seized him as he pushed his way 
up the slope with swiftly returning familiarity. 
Was he hunting that kind host? “Raymond, 
Raymond —’ He found Norton in an open 
space looking about him, puzzled and uncertain. 

“It’s very odd,” he explained. ‘“‘I’d swear I 
saw him only a moment ago.: He’s somewhere 
here. I found that precious sinbonnet hanging 
on a bush on the way up.” _ 

Melville followed the-gcout’s * perplexed gaze 
and instantly recognized the spot. 

Directly before them was a steep, rounding 
slope, fronted at the base by a great rock anda 
heavy fir-free. The rock was more hidden by 
muss and green than in the old days, and the tree 
was taller and thicker, but Melville knew that 
they concealed a cave which would admit a man 
standing. 

“We've got to find him!” asserted Norton, 
impatiently. “He’s the most important catch 
yet, and if he escapes and gets back to his 
command he’ll raise —~”’ 

But Melville was not listening. He felt certain 
that his old friend lay hiding in that cave, and he 
was wrestling with tle temptation to let the 
prisoner. escape. His old-time fondness for 
the family, his obligation as a guest, all the natural 
impulses of his nature were assailing him, urging 
him to give his former host this chance. He 
knew that he had only to keep silent, and nothing, 
save accident, vould reveal the prisoner’s hiding- 
place. In another instant an overwhelming 
sense of his duty to his country, of loyalty to the 
Union, swept away all personal considerations. 

He stepped quickly forward and, pushing 
aside the concealing boughs of fir, said, “There 
is a cave here.” 

With an exclamation of satisfaction, Norton 
hurried to the spot just in time to prevent Melville 
from plunging into the dark opening. 

“Tt’s foolhardy !’’ he remonstrated in low tones. 
“Probably the man is armed. He is certainly 
desperate and would make short work of us if 
we gave him the chance.” 

Then Norton threw himself on the ground, 
revolver in hand, and called sharply into the 
cavern: ‘*‘We know you’re there, Colonel 
Raymond, and won’t do you any harm if you 
surrender peaceably and at once !’’ 

There was no answer. 

“Colonel Raymond, you are our prisoner, and 
if you do not surrender immediately, we shall be 
forced to fire !’’ 

The scout’s tones were peremptory and seemed 
to have some effect, for the dead silence within 
was broken by a faint noise as of some one, or 
something, moving. 

Virginia, while willing enough to give up her 
life for her father, was as sensible as she was 
brave. She began to crawl out, taking as much 
time as possible, till her snail’s pace was hastened 
by an impatient threat from her captors. 

The two young men waited intently, their eyes 
fixed on the fir-tree. At last the branches stirred, 
moved outward, and there appeared—not the 
desperate prisoner—but this young girl. 

They started back .in amazement. Her hair, 
loosened by the rough scramble up the slope, fell 
over her shoulders as in childhood days. As 
John Melville gazed at her, five years rolled back 
from his memory. ‘*Virginia!’’ he cried. 

Norton broke in abruptly : “Is Colonel Raymond 
your father ?’’ 

*V es.” 

“Is he in there?” 

**No.” 

“When did you see him last ?’’ 

“1 don’t know,” Virginia answered, truthfully 
enough. “It seems a long time ago.” 

“Bat it was some time this morning ?”’ 

The girl was silent. 

“You might as well have said ‘Yes,’ ’’ Norton 
remarked, after a moment’s pause. “If he is 
not in the cave why were you racing down this 
road ?”” 

Virginia hesitated, at a loss. 

Norton took a step toward the cave. 
1’ll look, after all.” 

**Y ou needn’t doubt her word,”’ flashed Melville. 

Norton kept on. “In war-time—” he 
murmured, half-apologetically, and disappeared. 
between the great rock and the fir-tree. 

Virginia, far from feeling any resentment at 


“T think 





his doubt, was only too thankful that a few more 
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But no sooner had he disappeared than she had a 


COMPANION. 


precious minutes should be so easily gained. | and in due time reached Washington and the 


Melville home. There Mrs. Raymond, tenderly 


wild impulse to tell Melville everything. She | cared for, slowly regained her strength, and there, 


remembered him so well, the generous boy whose 
accidental visit had made one spring memorable 
in her uneventful life. If she should tell mol 
now, would he not help her, as he had always 
done, and delay and mislead that other man until 


her father should certainly have had time to | 


escape ? | 

She was on the point of speaking when her 
eyes fell on the cap Melville held in his hand— 
the Union cap. Then, with a saving rush, came | 
to her the realization that he was not free to act | 
for himself, that he was bound in honor to his 
cause. She closed her lips firmly and gathered 
all her resources to parry the searching questions | 
she now feared must come. 

But Melville only began speaking of his regret | 
at the destruction of the beautiful house. “And 
Alee,” he continued ; “enlisted, of course?” 

“Yes,” she answered, a little proudly. “He is 
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tween the two men the friction felt 
by. rival tradesmen. Nevertheless 
they have at bottom a good reggrd for each other, 


with General Lee. He enlisted as soon as he was | and when Rank was ill last spring and could 


seventeen.” 
“And your mother? I did not see her.” 


| not go out with his cart for five or six days, he 
| asked Cox to drive into Fullerton, every morning, | 


A cloud shadowed V irginia’s face for a moment. | to supply his customers. 


“She has grown very frail. The anxiety has | 


As Cox had his Cornford customers to supply 
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three years later, at the close of the war, wasa 
reunion full of thankfulness for the three soldiers’ 
safe return. 


PLUCKY LITTLE MEAT-MAN 
By | Charle:s Adams 


OSLAH COX, butcher and meat- | continued swooping down and appeared deter- 
man at Cornford, and Hiram | mined to possess themselves of the contents of 
Rank, who pursues the same | the cart. One no sooner rose from its savage 

vocation at Fullerton, have not always | swoop than the other darted down. In striking 

been good friends; for these two | at them with the whip, the boy lost the reins; an 
small villages are but three miles | eagle caught one of them in its clutch and held it, 
apart, and there is frequently be-| flapping and screaming. In consequence, Buck- 


skin ran out of the road and brought up suddenly 
with his head over the wayside fence, near a 
large chestnut-tree. Willy plied the whip-stock 
and shouted defiantly, even while half-crying. 
But soon the whip was beaten out of his hand, 
his cap and ear-muffs were torn off, and his face 


| and scalp were scratched and bleeding. 


Not till he lost the whip, however, did he 


been terrible, and,” she paused, unwilling to | as usual, he put his eleven-year-old son, Willy, _ scramble back over the seat where Edna was, and 
disclose the state of their larder, ‘“‘she is not used | in charge of his reserve meat-cart during this | then his first act was to possess himself of the 


to roughing it so much.” 
Atthat moment Norton emerged from the cave. | 
He strode toward them. 


“There is nothing to be gained here,” he said 


shortly. ‘We must return at once and try some 
other place.’’ 


he spoke. 


apron, like his father. 
He started down the mountain as | ward in his studies that he does not know all of 
the multiplication table, and if he was obliged | the forward wheels. The cart, with the children 


| period. 


meat-knife. The little girl, much terrified, was 


The responsibility was quite to Willy’s taste. | erying out for help. By this time steady old 


| He does not like to go to school very well, but he | Buckskin began to get frightened at the turmoil 
does desire to be a butcher and wear a white | and the screaming eagles. 
Indeed, he is so back-| 


He suddenly turned 
short back from the fence into the road, tipped the 
cart over, and ran off toward Fullerton with 


Melville turned to Virginia. ‘I don’t want to! to reckon up what eight and one-half pounds of ' inside it, now lay half-overturned in the ditch, 


leave you here alone,” he said, frankly. He held 
out his hand and helped her descend to the road. 

There Norton lent an unwilling assistance to 
set the wagon on its wheels, grudging the delay 
sograteful to V irginia. 

When they reached 
the little bridge over 
the creek, Norton 
turned aside. 

“T will ride down 
this outlet a little 
way,” he announced, 
looking back keenly 
at Virginia. But, 
young as she was, 
she held herself well 
in hand and sup- 
pressed every sign of 
the dismay she felt. 

In a few moments 
she was at the cabin 
door. Leaving Mel- 
ville without cere- 
mony, she rushed into 
the house, erying, “O 
mammy, how long 
have I been gone?’”’ 

“Bless de Lord, is 
dat you, honey? It 
must have been pretty 
near three-quarters of 
an hour.” 

“Three - quarters!” 
Virginia flew into the 
inner room to throw 
herself into her moth- 
er’s arms and tell her 
that the father must 
surely have escaped. 

Melville, having tied his horse, also entered the 

cabin. - For a few moments before making 
himself known, he watched with amusement 
Aunt Chloe’s expressive back, which was turned 
toward him with conspicuous disdain. When 
she recognized him, he enjoyed her sudden 
change to astonishment and delight. She was 
overjoyed to see him again, especially now when 
he seemed to her a saving angel sent in direct 
answer to her prayers. 
. She had no hesitation in telling him the straits 
to which “de fam’ly” was reduced. “Just you 
look here,” she said, solemnly, leading him to 
the nearly empty corn-meal barrel. ‘‘Dar,” she 
shook a tragic forefinger at the handful of meal 
in the bottom, “dar’s every bit dey is to eat in 
de house, and de very last chick’n fried dis 
mornin’ for de colonel. De missis, she’s plumb set 
on stayin’ here to get de news from de colonel 
and Mas’ Alec. She’! hab nothin’ but her bones 
left to hear it. And I ’clar’ to gracious I dunno 
what become of Miss Virginny.”’ 

When Virginia came out from the inner room 
supporting her mother, who wanted to see John 
Melville again, the young man lost no time in 
proposing to pass them through the lines to 
Washington, where, he declared, his mother 
would be only too happy to welcome them. He 
overcame Mrs. Raymond’s chief objection by 
promising to send to Confederate headquarters 
immediate notice of their change of location, and 
Virginia completed the victory by reminding her 
mother that her father’s last expressed wish had 
been that they should move to some city. 

They were discussing preparations when Norton 
returned, evidently chagrined. After riding some 
distance along. the edge of the creek, he had been 
brought up short by the steep bank. Reaching 
the creek again by a laborious détour, he had 
beheld, far below and beyond his range, a solitary 
figure rapidly paddling down-stream. 

The next day Mrs. Raymond, Virginia and 
the two faithful servants started for the North, 









**A QUEER SORT OF CONTEST WAS NOW GOING ON.,”’ 


meat came to at sixteen cents a pound, he would 
feel that he was confronted by a difficult problem. 

On account of his mathematica] difficulties, his 
sister Edna was sent along with him one bleak 
March morning, when Mr. Cox was out supplying 
Mr. Rank’s customers. Edna has a deformed 
ankle that renders her somewhat lame. She is 
obliged to wear an iron brace, and she is not as 
large as Willy, although two years older. She is 
a good student, however, and can quickly reckon 
up any number of pounds of meat at any 
fractional price a pound. Her father, who is 
himself a little uncertain on fraetional weights 
and prices, is very proud of her readiness, and 
when the price has suddenly gone up a quarter 
of a cent, he is likely to take Edna with him on 
his trips. 

On the drive over the Cornford ridge the little 
girl had taken refuge from the raw wind inside 
the white canvas top or hood of the cart, behind 





Willy, who was driving. She wore a warm | 


tam-o’-shanter pulled over her ears, a scarf around 
her face, and was nursing her cold hands in red 
woolen mittens, stuffed under her fur jacket; 
and as they faced the sharp wind on the top of 
the ridge, the sturdy Willy buried most of his 
own face in the neck roll of his sweater. 

Perhaps it was due to these safeguards against 
the cold that they did not see the two white-headed 
eagles till the big birds swooped down on them. 

It is likely that the eagles were hungry, 
famishing, it may be, as they could have found 
but little prey in the snowy, frozen country. 

The first that the children saw or heard of them 


was the sudden appearance of one of the birds | 


directly in front of the cart, its hooked yellow 
beak snapping viciously. Its broad wings fanned 
the boy’s face, and the long, curved talons clutched 
at him. Then with a scream it rose in the air, 
and the other bird swooped down. Probably the 


eagles smelled the fresh meat in the cart. 
Willy struck at them with the whip, and old 
Buckskin started into a brisk trot, but the eagles 


| 
| 
| 





with the eagles attacking it as fiercely 

as ever. Their fighting blood and their 

appetite for the meat were fully roused. 

One of them alighted on the top and 
began tearing at the canvas; the other 
was trying to get in at the aperture in 
front which Willy still defended. The 
lad had now given the knife to his sister, 
and taken the “‘steelyard”’ for a weapon. 

Cox was an old-fashioned butcher, and 

still used a steelyard instead of the dial 

scale. 
With this steelyard Willy was striking 
- out at the eagles, holding the weapon 
in both hands, when an odd thing hap- 
pened. The old-fashioned steelyard has 
three hooks at one end, and one of these 

Willy accidentally caught into the 

“elbow” of the eagle’s left wing. It 

held fast. Willy held fast, too, by the 

“pea’’ or weight end of the yard. The 
eagle was unable to get free, although it flapped 
powerfully. A queer sort of contest was now 
going on, the eagle screaming savagely, and Wiliy 
calling excitedly on the alarmed Edna to creep 
forward and stab the bird with the meat-knife. 

But just then help came from another quarter. 
A boy, who had been hunting rabbits in the 
swamp below and had heard the outcries, ran up 
with his gun and fired at the eagle on top of the 
cart, fatally wounding it. 

The unexpected report of the gun greatly 
startled Willy, however; he let go the steelyard, 
and the eagle he had hooked flew awkwardly 
away with the weapon dangling from its wing. 

A few moments later a man who had met 
and captured Buckskin at the foot of the hill 
came leading him back. No very serious damage 
had been done to the cart or the harness, and the 
man was able to set things to rights for the boy. 

The eagle which had been shot was the male, 
and the smaller of the pair. Fullerton people 
later pronounced it a fair-sized bald or white- 
headed eagle. 

The one with the steelyard had alighted upon 
a lofty elm in the meadow below. The boy wit! 
the gun went in pursuit of it, but the bird flew 
away before he could get near enough for a shot. 
When last seen it had not freed itself from th: 
steelyard. 

Willy’s face, scalp and hands were considerab!) 
torn, but after Buckskin was hitched up agai). 
he declared that he would go on and deliver me« 
as his father had told him todo. He drove fir! 
to Rank’s shop and borrowed his dial-scale, th« 
made the round of the village, and the on! 
inconvenience suffered by the public from the 
adventure was that the steaks and roasts arriv: 
about an hour late. 
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Kindness Begets Kindness. § 
O say that “kindness begets kindness’’ 
to utter a truism; yet a truism may 
worth repeating when it illustrates | 
efficacy of human sympathy. 

A transport returning from Manila w 
United States troops touched at Yokoha! 
where many of the soldiers went ashore. 

One of their number, while enjoying a bic) 
ride, accidentally ran into an aged Japan 
whose movements were so erratic, despite 
soldier’s warnings, that collision was unavoida! 
Prompt arrest and a fine of ten yen (five doll: 
followed. While paying, the soldier protest 
through an interpreter, that he had given w: 
ing of his approach with voice and bell. 

He was then told that the old man was « 
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and blind, and instantly indignation became 
softened into compassion. The soldier’s hand 
sought his pocket, and he drew forth a ten-dollar 
pill. Handing it to the interpreter he said: 


“Here! It’s the last I’ve got. Give it to the 
old man,” and so saying, he made a hasty exit 
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NE reason why it is pleasant 

to read history lies in the 
interest attaching to the characters 
of men and women in the past. We 
are often inclimed to think that the 
great personages of history were 
quite unlike ourselves; that their 
characters were formed in other 
molds, because the events in which 
they were concerned were so much 
larger and more important than 
anything which we will ever be 
called upon to do. But we learn 
in a little reflection that this was not the case. 
‘Take the example of a great general or a 
great statesman who rose to power by his own 


merits—Oliver Cromwell, George Washington or | 


Napoleon. They began at the beginning, and 
had no exceptional start in life. ‘They did small 
and ordinary things in their day’s work, just as 
we have to do them. Capacity for doing what 
had to be done showed itself gradually, and the 
things which they were called upon to do became 
more and more important. 

But they did great things in the same way as 
they had done small things. 
step between things which are called important 
and things which are not. ‘There are no par- 
ticular marks by which a great man can be 
recognized. 

It may be said that this is true of men who 
have raised themselves, but is not equally true 
of kings and hereditary rulers. The difference 
lies only in this, that one class were brought up to 
their business and the others found it out for 
themselves. Certainly no man ever became a 
great man by voting himself to be one. His 
greatness depends on the wisdom of his actions, 
and on their definite results. 

If we go to history for a record of the lives of 
great men we are often sorely disappointed. We 
seldom find a great man of whom we can entirely 
approve. He may have accomplished great 
things, but we often wish he had used other 
means than those which he did. We frequently 
wish that his private life had been better, that 
he had been free from grievous faults, and even 
vices; that he had been more straightforward ; 
that he had never been overmastered by his 
passions. 


A Stainless National Hero. 


HERE are few men of action whom we can 

really love in themselves, very few whom 
we would wish to take as models in all things. 
Most men require a good many apologies, and 
remain rather doubtful characters after all. 
Happy is the nation which can point toa national 
hero of whom there is no reason to be ashamed. 

Such a hero is Alfred the Great. There is no 
one who deserves to be set by his side. There 
is no ruler of any country who has left such a 
legacy of fair fame untarnished by any stain. 
That is the reason why, after the lapse of a 
thousand years, Englishmen look back with 
pride upon his memory, and are anxious to do 
him honor. 

It seems strange to go back for a thousand 
years and commemorate a man so remote from 
all the interests of today. Generally a com- 
memoration of some distinguished person owes 
its force to current politics. The man is chosen 
for some connection, real or supposed, with 
prevalent ideas which some party in the state 
wishes to put forward, or with some national 
impulse which is prominent at the time. But 
there is no such reason for a commemoration of 
Alfred. He stands in no relation to any popular 
idea or any political impulse. His fame is due 
to genuine admiration of his character, and to 
a recognition of the great services which he 
rendered to his country. 

It is, perhaps, hard to carry patriotism back 
over a period of a thousand years, yet the 
strength of England lies in its continuous 
history, of which every Englishman feels the 
mute appeal. English institutions have no 
definite beginning; they have grown slowly and 
have adapted themselves to growing needs. — 

The face of the country tells a tale of human 
“ffort steadily employed in adapting the land to 


By The Late Right Reverend 
MANDELL CREIGHTON 


There is no decided | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


deeply impressed, and the following day a depu- 
tation of policemen came on board the transport, 
| found the soldier, and returned to him the amount 
| of his fine,—their own contribution,—with words 
| expressive of their appreciation and regard. 
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Englishman begins to ask any ques- 
tion he is carried back to a remote 
past and different conditions of life, 
which he must understand before 
his curiosity is satisfied. 

Far distant as are the days of 
Alfred the Great, they still form 
part of the process by which Eng- 
land became what it is. Many as 
are the changes which England has 
passed through since then, the 
achievements of Alfred have their 
own place amid the exploits by 


THE AUTHOR. 


manifest the spirit, the temper, the attitude 
toward life which make Englishmen what they 
are. 

It is hard to picture to ourselves the England 
in which Alfred lived, divided into little king- 
doms with shifting boundaries and rapidly 
changing fortunes. It was scantily peopled 
by families who occupied the land that was 
favorable to agriculture, like settlers in the 
backwoods. They were a laborious and stolid 
folk, who wished to pursue a life of labor, 
relieved by raids upon the lands of a neighbor- 
ing kingdom, and each kingdom in turn had 
dreams of establishing its supremacy over the 
rest. 

All peoples demand, for national happiness, 
that they should be allowed to settle their own 
matters as they please; but history shows us 
that this demand is rarely satisfied, and that 
men’s energies are constantly being developed 
by troublesome problems which are forced 
| upon them from without. The English had 
| colonized Britain and wished to be let alone, 
but there were other people who could follow 
their example, and saw no reason for leaving 
them in undisturbed possession. 

At the beginning of the ninth century the 
Scandinavian pirates began a series of incur- 
| sions upon England which well-nigh led to 
the subjugation of the English, as they had 
subjugated the Britons. That this did not 
actually take place was due to Alfred. He, 
| and he alone, saved England from a Scandina- 
| vian conquest. 
| He did so by those peculiarly English quali- 
| ties of stubborn persistency, resolute determi- 
nation and a refusal to accept defeat. But it 
| is to be noted that these qualities cannot exist 
| by themselves, but must depend upon the 
possession of an ideal of national character 
and a profound belief in something which is 
worth fighting for. Alfred fought unflinchingly 
that he might maintain a conception of Christian 
civilization, which was dearer to him than life 
itself. 

His opposition to the Danish invaders shows 
us the power of definite beliefs against greater 
force and skill which are animated by no 
corresponding conception of the end of national 
life. Alfred felt that he was maintaining the 
future, while his opponents were only engaged 
in destroying the past. 

The Danish pirates came in their long boats 
across the sea, landed unseen upon some head- 
| land, which they occupied, and then proceeded 
| forth upon a pillaging raid. They attacked 
| especially the monasteries, which were in those 
days the center of Christian civilization. They 


| 
| 





to death. Then they hastened back to their 
fortified camps before the neighboring population 
could be gathered under arms. 
The blows which they struck were deadly to 
| the life of the people; the terror and bewilder- 
| ment which they caused were great. A citizen 
| militia in a seantily peopled country was helpless 
against organized invasions by trained soldiers. 
If an English army gathered and threatened a 
| siege the Danes could sail away in the darkness 
| of the night, and no one could foretell where they 
| would next disembark. 





The Young King and the Danes. 


EAR by year this devastating process was 
carried on, till the English people were 
| panice-stricken and well-nigh hopeless. The 
| northern kingdoms were in the hands of the 


which the British Empire was created — they | 


robbed and burned them, and put their inmates | 


from the court. The Japanese present were! physical powers. He followed his brother to the | doubtful of success. 


| inevitable war, and bore his share in a campaign 
| in which battle followed battle with bewildering 
rapidity. 

The West Saxon king died and Alfred suc- 
ceeded his brother on the throne at the age of 
twenty-two, with no prospect before him save 
| aheritageof woe. Still keeping hisarmy together 
| he fought another battle, and then fell back 
| exhausted with efforts which, whether immedi- 
ately successful or not, had no real effect in 
repulsing the foe. He had to face the unwelcome 
fact that for the time success was impossible. 
Yet he had taught his foes that victory was not 
to be won without great sacrifice; he had shown 
them how stubborn even untrained men could be 
in fighting for their national life. 

Sadly he made peace on terms of tribute, and 
sorely he felt the humiliation of buying off his 
enemies; but he was helpless, and could only 
wait in hope of the future. This anxious 
expectancy ended in a disastrous surprise. In 
878 the Danes, landing 
on the coast, pushed : 
into the heart of & 
Wessex before any 
preparations could be 
made to meet them. 

‘There was universal 
panic ; it was hopeless 


to gather together an 

army. Even then 2" 
Alfred did not despair . 
of the future, and the 4 EES 
great achievement of Yd 


his life was the res- 


olute hopefulness 
which he now dis- O 
played. He retired } 
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THE NEW STATUE OF 


ALFRED. 


BY HAMO THORNYCROFT. 


| before the invader to a little island which rose in 
| the midst of an impassable morass. 


months. He sent out messengers and arranged 
for the gathering of his host. He exhorted his 
people to renew their stand, remembering the 
greatness of the issue. When he thought that 
the time was ripe, he burst from his marshy 
fastness on the unsuspecting Danes and defeated 
them in a great battle. 


the generai or the completeness of the immediate 


It was so with 
The Danes were 


duce. 
Ethandun. 


Alfred’s triumph at 
not so much 


of it. 


crushed, and that the spirit of the West Saxons 
was broken. 


according to all ordinary calculations. It was 





the requirements of man’s life. Marshes have | Danes, and the West Saxon kingdom was left | possessed such unexpected resources. The Danes 


been drained, forests have been cut down. The | alone to maintain the independence of England. | felt themselves in the presence of a force which | 
straight highroads tell of the mnilitary occupation | This was the state of things when Alfred first | they could not overcome, and they resolved to| never have it without sorrow; 


of the Romans; the winding by-roads mark the 
limits of feudal domains, which were determined 


| entered public life. His temper was that of a 
| student rather than a warrior, and he had always 


abandon the endeavor. 
The victory which Alfred had won was not so 
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At Athelney he watched and waited for three | 


Battles are not successful through the skill of | 


victory, but by the impression which they pro- | 


impressed by their defeat as by the circumstances | 
They had expected that Alfred was entirely | 
Such ought to have been the case | 


useless to carry on a conflict against a man who | 
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They had done all they 
could to make it sure; they had rejoiced in its 
completeness; and now all at once their work 
was undone, and the foe whom they considered 
vanquished faced them as a victor. Their spirit 
was broken; their arrogance and self-reliance 
suddenly deserted them. 


His Great Triumph. 


HEY comprehended the true nature of their 
position on English soil. ‘They could not 
hope to reduce the people to submissive subjects. 
If they were to remain they themselves must enter 
into the state of things which they found there, 
must accept the prevailing ideas, and learn to act 
as neighbors. Such were the considerations 
which weighed with Guthrum, the leader of the 
Danish host, when he made peace with Alfred, 
| on condition that he became a Christian and led 
his troops from the realms of Wessex. 
This was Alfred’s great triumph, won by his 
resolute persistency. The struggle against the 
Danes was no longer a struggle for national 


existence; that was secured when the Danish 
leader entered the Christian ‘civilization of 
England. Whether they were to be assimilated 


or slowly expelled was a question for the future 
to determine; but Alfred had decided that they 
were not to sweep away all that the English 
people had won for themselves in their brilliant 
past. That heritage was to remain, its breaches 
were to be repaired and its meaning still further 
set forth. 

This was the work to which Alfred now 
devoted himself. English civilization still re 
mained in Wessex, but it had been sorely 

weakened by years of struggle and misery 
Alfred had to express anew its meaning 
in reference to every part of public 
life. His people were exhausted, 
apathetic and lethargic. Alfred had 

to inspire them with his own spirit. 

On the one hand he provided 
against future attacks by building 
fortresses and reorganizing the 
military system; on the other hand, 
he had to restore the arts of peace. 
The most important of Alfred’s 
reforms was the creation of a fleet 
which would guard the English 
Channel against the invasions of the pirates. 

The destruction of the monasteries had 
almost swept away the memory of intellectual 
pursuits. Alfred surrounded himself with 
scholars whom he invited from every side. 
He set up a school for young nobles in his own 
court, and set himself to provide English books 
for English readers. His object was to popu- 
larize current knowledge. He translated into 
English text-books on history, philosophy and 
theology ; he did not only translate, but edited 
his books for English readers. His industry 
and activity never ceased; nothing was too 
great or too small for his attention. 

This is the reason for Alfred’s greatness; 
he was a representative of his people and strove 
to make them understand the full meaning of 
their national life and of its possibilities. ‘That 
life had almost been swept away; it would 
have fallen save for Alfred’s resoluteness. 

A lesser man than Alfred would have sought 
for military glory; he would have armed his 
people and led them against the Danes; he 
would have striven to win for Wessex suprem- 
acy over the whole of England, by appearing 
as the rescuer from a foreign yoke. 

Alfred labored to make Wessex a worthy 
representation of what England might be, and 
was confident that it would reap its own harvest 
in the future. It is this which gives a special 
dignity to Alfred’s character and work. 

Other rulers have striven to impress them- 
selves, their own objects and ideas upon their 
people, ‘but Alfred only strove to make his 
people understand the full meaning of their 
past history, of the heritage which their fore- 
fathers had already won. Indeed, few things 
are more remarkable in the history of mankind 
than the rapid progress of the English people 

after their settlement in the land which they 
| made their home. The noble spirit which runs 
through the pages of Beda’s History is not to be 
equaled in the records of any people. 


Alfred and His People. 


PEOPLE, Alfred argued, which had once 
| thought and felt like this could never 
| decline to a lower level. He did not call upon 
his subjects to become something new, but to 
remember what they really were. He asked them 
to understand the spirit of their institutions, the 
meaning of their inherited ideas, the high duty of 
their national life. He did not step forward as 
a reformer who imposed great conceptions from 
above, but he stood forth as one of themselves, 
whose single duty as a leader was to understand 
better than his people what they really were. 
This he expressed by precept and example, by 
constant attention to every detail of government. 
| He was never weary in his work, although 
he keenly felt the weight of its responsibility. 
“Desirest thou power?” he asks; “thou shalt 

sorrow from 
| strange folk and yet keener sorrow from thine 
own kindred.” And again, “No man 


wise 


“4 the nature of the country at the time of| shown signs of a disease, probably epilepsy, | much a material as a moral victory. It dispelled | should desire a soft life.”’ 
the earliest settlements. ‘The moment that an | which never left him entirely in possession of his | the self-confidence of the Danes and made them 


Entirely human, he took his people into his 
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confidence. He had no object save their welfare, | 
and he so lived and labored that that object was | 
manifest to all. The fear of God was the 

foundation of his character. Continually suffer- | 
ing from sickness, he was never gloomy or 

irritable, but showed a rare geniality and kindli- 

ness in all his doings. 

Not only was he a model ruler, but he was a 
typical Englishman. His foremost qualities 
were stubborn courage and resoluteness, backed 
by practical capacity; but behind these was a | 
God-fearing character, applying to all things a 
lofty purpose. 

This purpose he apprehended with that 
mixture of good sense and imaginative force 
which is the highest characteristic of the English 
temper. He could think and feel as well as act. 


Imaginative, thoughtful, capable; this is a rare 
Yet Alfred possessed such | 





balance of qualities! 
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a balance, and never allowed it to be disturbed. 
He needs no apology and requires no elaborate 
explanation; he was so large that he was 
necessarily simple, and his simplicity was so 
obvious that no one doubted his meaning and 
all men’s hearts responded to his appeal. 

‘So long as I have lived,” he wrote at the end 
of his life, “‘I have striven to live worthily.” 

When Alfred died, in 901, worn out, at the 
age of fifty-two, by his perpetual labors, his 
people felt that they had lost a father, on whom 
their eyes had continually rested, and who was 
the inspirer of all their best deeds and thoughts. 
More than this can be said of no one who has 
been called to preside over the destinies of a 
people. Englishmen of the present day can still 
look back with reverence on such a life and 
character, and feel that a thousand years have in 
nowise lessened its force and its significance. | 


—CHAPTER FOUR. 





COMPANION. 


and was the worst rumpled one, clinched Porter, 
Jr., on regaining his feet, but let go when I spoke 
to him. 

It was, I judged, one of those outbreaks of 
which it is best to say as little as possible. The 
boys were by no means quarrelsome, but, in the 
main, polite, well-bred and gentlemanly. At 
home there would have been little likelihood of 
their getting thus involved; but when off on a 
camping trip the restraining home influences 
are relaxed, and the new, ruder conditions bring 
out latent animal instincts. Besides, more than 
half the boys had been strangers to one another 
previously, and Malcolm Knox was a very proud, 
sensitive, high-spirited boy. 

They had all been sitting amiably close together 
in the tent for an hour or more before a difference 
of opinion between Malcolm and Schermerhorn 
set them to arguing and then to contradicting 
one another. When Schermerhorn sarcastically 
intimated that Malcolm didn’t know what he 
was talking about, Roscoe and Charley expressed 
opinions on opposite sides. Porter, Jr., then 
threw in a contemptuous remark about ‘‘stow- 
aways” joining the party en route and eating too 
much deer liver. 

At this acute stage of the debate, Malcolm’s 
fist shot out suddenly, and the row was fully 
started before any of the boys could take sober 


ARDLY daring to believe that one of the |and cold, with the wind northeast and all the | second thought. 


boys had vanished, I counted them again. 

Yes, Herbert was missing. The sounds 
that had awakened me left me with little doubt 
that he was up and out in a canoe. In his 
dreams he was probably fishing for trout. 

“Sleeping we image what awake we wish; 

Dogs dream of bones and fishermen of fish.” 

I groped my way down to the river-bank where 
the canoes were moored; the fog was so dense 
that I could not see two yards by the light of the 
lantern, which made merely a white, misty blur 
in the darkness. I fumbled along the log by the 
water’s edge where the canoes were pulled up; 
there were but three of them. 

I listened intently. An odd, low, irregular 
plashing out in the fog, as of a paddle being 
dipped uncertainly in the water, told me where 
Herbert’s canoe was. 

If I shouted to the boy he might awake and in 
his bewilderment fall overboard. He might swim 
ashore, for the water was deep and sluggish here 
at the bend, but there were rapids only a little 
way below, and the canoe might be drawn into 
them even if the boy should escape. It was best 
to make a still hunt for Herbert, I concluded, 
and that as quickly as possible. Setting the 
lantern in the bow of a canoe, I paddled out 
toward the sounds. 

Once clear of the bank, I sent the canoe swiftly 
forward. As the stream was not more than a 
hundred yards wide, I ran into shallows on the 
other side, but without coming on the missing 
canoe. There I listened again, and after a 
moment or two heard something bumping on 
stones a little below, and went in that direction, 
but in vain. 

By this time I was quite confused, and did 
not know north from south, but when I stopped 
paddling I found that the canoe was getting 
into running water, and the brawling of the 
rapids now sounded near. These rapids are 
not very dangerous, however, and hearing the 
canoe bump again close ahead, I let mine drift, 
and soon it ran into the one I was seeking. 
Herbert had grounded on a gravel bar just below 
the place where we had fished the previous 
evening. 

I let my canoe swing round, side on to the 
other, then held the lantern above my head and 
peered into Herbert’s craft. There was my 
young sleep-walker, sitting in the bottom of the 
canoe, in his nightshirt, bareheaded, with his eyes 
open, but evidently asleep. 

He was a picture of complacency, and he shook 
the paddle feebly out over the gunwale as if it 
were a fishing-rod, and muttered, “Oh, that’s a 
big one! That’s a beauty! See him rise! See 
him rise!”’ His tousled light hair glistened with 
fog drops, his eyes were wide open, and his fair 
young face was seraphic with the happiness of 
successful fishing. It seemed too bad to wake 
him up into the damp, dark, real world. 

Lest he might topple over and get more wet, I 
put one arm carefully round him, and said slowly, 
“Are they biting well, Herbert?” 

He made no reply; his head drooped comfort- | 
ably against my shoulder, and he lay there as 
sound asleep as ever he had been in the tent. I 
had to shake him two or three times before he 
awoke, Then he gavea vigorous jump, and after 
a blink or two, cried out, “What’s the matter? 
What’s happened ?” 

“Nothing,” I said, laughing. “Only you came 
out fishing in your sleep, and I came out to get you. 
We are in canoes on the river. Sit quite still, and 
I will take your canoe in tow, for we must go 
back to bed now.’”’ 

He was much mortified. 
am!” he exclaimed. 
makes me do it?” 

“That’s a difficult question,” I said; “never 
mind about it now. Here’sa paddle. You had 
better use it to get warm, for you are quite wet.” | 
And so we went paddling at random in the fog | 
for ten minutes or more, before we found the | 
landing-place. I put Herbert between Gordon 
and myself in the small tent, and soon we were 
asleep again, Herbert holding fast by my thumb. 

It was raining steadily when day dawned, raw 


“What an idiot I 
“What do you suppose 





omens pointing to a long storm—always a hard | 
trial for a camping-out party. Setting the guides 
at work, I made everything as snug as possible. 
We built a high fire-shed of poles and bark in 
front of the tent, and the camp-fire burning there 
radiated warmth in to us. With six waterproof | 
blankets we rigged up an awning over the table, | 
so that all might sit down comfortably to meals, 
with little exposure to the driving rain. 

The woods and shrubbery were so wet that to 
go out hunting, or to ascend Katahdin, was out 
of the question, but the boys found diversion till 
after breakfast in watching Daddy Green open | 
the ‘bean hole’? and haul forth the big pot of | 
savory baked beans and pork, for which they | 
evinced grand appetites. Some more of the trout | 
were fried, and altogether we had a substantial 
breakfast. I hoped it would help the 
boys to bear with patience the tiresome 
confinement by stormy weather. 

But no sooner was breakfast ended 
than Roscoe and Malcolm wished to 
put on their waterproof coats and 
boots, and go over to the fishing place 
again. As we had fifteen pounds of 
fish still on hand, I dissuaded them, 
thinking it wrong to deplete that noble 
school of trout wantonly. 

“Now, boys,” I said, “life isn’t all 
fair weather and fun. Rainy days 
will come now and then. We must 
be patient and wait for the storm to 
pass. You have a good, cozy place 
in the tent, and the fire keeps us pretty 
warm. Just sit about comfortably, 
tell stories, and plan what you will do 
when fair weather comes.”’ 

Gordon Ames was still out in the 
small tent, and not yet astir; now I 
went to see how he was feeling. 
Although better, he was somewhat 
languid and a little homesick, which 
is not to be wondered at, as he had 
been a very sick boy for several hours. 
I lay down beside him and began to 
tell him one of the old legends about 
Mount Katahdin, with the result that 
we grew so comfortable that we both 
fell asleep, and there I lay for two 
hours. 

A most unwise nap! He who 
takes fifteen boys off in the wilderness 
ought never to sleep. Loud yells 
wakened me, just as Gordon scram- 
bled up from under the blankets. 

“Well,” said he, “what’s up?” 
If tie camp had been attacked by 
wild beasts, the uproar could not 
have been greater. 

Out I dashed into the rain, followed 





To lecture the boys would have been simply to 
magnify a disagreeable episode; so I merely said, 
“This is silly as well as ungentlemanly, boys; 
let’s have no more of it.’”’ 

A sudden conviction had fallen on me that I 
had been very forgetful in not bringing along 
either games or books with which to beguile wet 
days in camp. If fifteen boys are shut up all day 
in a tent, without means of diversion, they will 
be pretty apt to quarrel with one another. 

Louis had told me some sportsmen were 
camping two miles above, at the mouth of 
Souadnahunk brook, and while Daddy Green 
and Shadwell were preparing the noonday lunch, 
the Indian and I paddled up the river. Our 
neighbors proved to be a party of New York 


gentlemen, with one of whom I was acquainted. | 





“MY FIRST THOUGHT WAS THAT THE BOYS WERE TRYING TO KILL 


SOME WILD ANIMAL THAT HAD ENTERED THE TENT.” 
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good night, and I purposely selected Porter, 
Jr., and Malcolm to lodge with Gordon and me 
in the small tent. 

The next morning it was still raining furiously, 
and the Abol brooks had begun to roar hoarsely 
up the Katahdin ravine. The day did not open 
auspiciously. Roscoe had taken cold; he was 
sneezing and had a sore throat. Little Jimmy 
Knox, too, looked blue and ill; he shivered 
constantly and had been cold all night. As he 
was manifestly a frail boy, 1 took him to the 
small tent, gave him two-grain doses of quinine 
once an hour, and put his skin in a glow with a 
coarse towel. Afterwards I wrapped him up 
warmly in three blankets. 

Roscoe was ‘doctored,’ also, in a similar 
manner, and had his throat protected with a warm 
compress. Boys from luxurious homes are 
wholly unhardened to the dampness of tent life 
in cold rain-storms. 

While thus busied, I thought that I heard high 
words out at the large tent, but when | went 
there all seemed peaceful. ‘The boys were 
dressing, getting ready for their breakfast. 

After breakfast Jimmy Knox had a chill, and 
I was occupied with him for an hour or more. 
Then I gave one of the adventure tales to the 
boys in the large tent to resume their reading, 
and sat down in the small tent to read the other 
to Roscoe, Gordon and Jimmy ; I wanted to keep 
an eyeon Jimmy. It was still raining, and all 
were under cover—at least, I thought so. 

About an hour later Louis looked into the 
small tent and handed me a folded, but wet, bit 
of paper. Opening it I found the following 
note, written carefully with lead-pencil: 

Mr. Stephens, I have set off for home. It was 
this way. The other boys are down on me. If I 
stay there will be more trouble. I am ashamed of 
what happened yesterday, and of course I have 
been ashamed all the time of the way I joined the 
party. I thought it over all night, and this seems 
the only honorable thing for me to do. Sol am 
taking myself out of the way. Please do not 
bother one moment about me. I can find my way 
back all right. I have got my gun, and soda- 
crackers and cheese in my pocket. I’m all right. 

I want to thank you for your kindness to me. I 
take this course to relieve you of any further 
trouble on my account. I do not want to 
stay and spoil the good time. But please 
let Jimmy stay and return with you. He’s 
just a kid and does nobody any harm. 
He has money for his tickets, and so 
have I. Please do not take any notice 
of my absence. I am all right. 

Respectfully yours, 
Malcolm Stuart Knox. 


I knew just how the boy felt when 
he wrote those words. I considered it 
a thoroughly honorable note. None the 
less, I was more alarmed than I had 
been at anything that had previously 
happened since we started. Nota few 
tourists and campers have been lost and 
have perished miserably in this wilder- 
ness. Malcolm would have forty miles 
to go on foot alone, and my first thought 
was that he would get lost. 

“Louis,” I exclaimed, “when and 
which way did Malcolm go?” 

The Indian did not even know that 
he had gone. 

“When did he give you this note?” 
said I. 

“‘About an hour ago,” replied Louis. 

“Why did you not give it to me then?” 

“Because he say not give it till an 
hour,” replied Louis, sourly. “He 
came to our tent and say give this to 
you in an hour.” 

“And you did not see him goaway?” 

“No—me? No—for sure!’’ 

All four canoes lay at the landing- 
place. 1 went to the other tent and 
looked in; “Hard Knocks” was not 
there. 

“‘Boys,”’ I said, ‘‘where is Malcolm?” 

Ernest Canfield was reading aloud, 
but stopped short, and they all looked 
round. ‘‘He went out some time ago,” 
Schermerhorn said. “I supposed that 
he had gone to your tent to see how 


by Gordon, quite unmindful of his health. I | Fully appreciating my wants, they kindly lent | Jimmy was. He doesn’t like all of us very well, 


saw the top of the “fly” over the large tent | 
beyond the fire-shed rocking to and fro, and the | 
three guides running thither from their tent. 

What was going on? Even on reaching the spot 

I was for a moment at a loss to know. 

My first thought was that the boys were trying 
to kill some wild animal that had entered the 
tent. Malcolm, Roscoe and Frank Merritt were 
down, and others appeared to be jumping and 
tumbling over them, and making a tremendous 
uproar. 

Next I saw the hitherto very gentlemanly 
Schermerhorn Adams leap to his feet and deliver 
two vigorous kicks at the legs of the older Knox 
boy. It was simply a fight—and a vulgar, rough- 
and-tumble free fight, at that! 

“Well, now,” cried the scandalized Gordon 
close behind me, ‘‘if that isn’t nasty !’’ 

There could be no mistake about it; at least 
four of the boys were at it, tooth and nail; and 
when I pulled Charley Bowen—my friend Edith’s 
dear “Charley boy’’—away, he had, I regret to 
say, a quantity of Roscoe’s hair between his 
fingers. 

I called out imperatively and the boys desisted. 
They looked not only ashamed but themselves 
surprised at what had happened. “ Hard 





Knocks,’ who appeared to be under all the rest 


me two books, both of them wholesome tales of 
adventure. 

Thus reenforced, I returned to my boys with 
good hopes, and although several of them had 
read both books, we perused one of them again, 
taking turns at reading aloud, and passed the 
afternoon pleasantly. And the memorandum 
which I made in my note-book that evening was, 
“Never take off a party of boys again without 
three or four interesting books for rainy days.” 

For a marvel, no one was taken ill that day, 
and on account of the confinement to camp no 
one got hurt, save for the slight contusions 
resulting from the forenoon skirmish. Through- 
out the evening, till ten o’clock, we continued 
reading aloud by lantern light in the large tent, 
and interest in the story waxed so keen that even 
the guides edged in to listen. 

Porter, Jr., Schermerhorn, Malcolm and 
Charley Bowen were especially good readers. 
Each in turn read ten pages, distinctly and not 
too rapidly. One thing, only, troubled me: I 
was sorry to see a disposition on the part of 
Porter, Jr., Schermerhorn, Herbert, and several 
others, to take sides against Malcolm in almost 
everything, and to notice that he appeared to feel 
and resent it. However, they were all in good 
spirits and peacefully inclined when we said 


| I said. 
| quite well. 





sir.”’ 


“That may be because you do not like him,” 
“T am afraid you have not treated him 
Boys, Malcolm has left for home, in 
the midst of this rain-storm. I am greatly con- 
cerned about him- there is danger that he will 
get lost. I am going after him. I don’t know 
when I shall get back to you, but I put ever) 
boy here on his honor to do the right thing whil 
I am gone, and avoid further quarrels.” 

I never saw eleven boys who looked mor 
conscience-stricken. 

Some reflection convinced me that Malcolm 
would attempt to return as we had come, and 
would follow the river down to Medway. 

Calling Louis, I bade him make the lightes' 
of the four canoes ready and put on his wate'- 
proof coat; I also put on my own and filled « 
cracker box with such eatables as were at hand. 
Within five minutes we were off, and under the 
impulsion of our two paddles the canoe wel! 
swiftly down the river. We ran the Abol rapids. 
and afterwards, where running the rapids was 
not practicable, we took the canoe on our shoulders 
and trotted with it over the carry-paths. 

All the while we kept watching every ben: 
and crook, hoping to spy Malcolm, footing ‘ 
alongshore, ahead. I still felt certain that hie 
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would follow the river. But the afternoon 
waned and we did not overtake him. On 
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who had been very grumpy and sullen during | equal to any emergency. Besides, he felt that | clutched Amos’s arm with her disengaged hand 
the trip, said, ‘“‘Smellum smoke. Somebody | her experience better qualified her for guiding | and screamed, “The ten-fifteen express! Look! ’ 


emerging into the dead-water at the head of | make him camp here.” 


Debsconeag Lake, some six or eight hundred 
yards above our former camping place, Louis, 


I steered the canoe close under the shadows 
of the bank-alders, and we approached quietly. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 








By Roe L. Hendrick . 


R. John McChesney Alport is a Philadel- 
M phia merchant and a man of wealth, 
who owns a handsome country place 
called Fairmount, on Tamarack Lake, six miles 
from Dupont Station. Although the good-roads 
movement so far has made little progress in 
DeKalb County, and the highways there are still 
rather primitive, Mr. Alport came out this 
summer in a new automobile, with his sixteen- 
year-old daughter, Gladys, as a companion. 
Since that time the gasoline machine has been 
propelled many hundreds of miles about Fair- 
mount, and the residents of the neighborhood 
are beginning to believe it can: be made to run 
across lots and jump stake-and-rider fences, if 
Gladys so wills. At all events, there is no road 
anywhere in the vicinity bad enough to stop it. 





Gladys had only the most general knowledge | 
of horseless vehicles before she accompanied her | 
father from Philadelphia to Fairmount, but the | 
two-hundred-and-fifty-mile trip was one long | 
lesson, and at its end he pronounced her an | 
expert chauffeur. She still had some things 
to learn, however, although the accident that 
befell her a little later, of which this is the story, 
might have occurred to any other rather reckless 
person. 

The Alport automobile is what makers term a 
naphtha runabout. It is a sort of horseless dog- 
cart, with the machinery and tank partly under 
the seat and in part concealed beneath the top 
of the box behind. The working parts are not | 
accessible when the vehicle is in motion, as the 
seat has to be turned forward like a lid to expose 
the mechanism. 

Soon after the family reached Fairmount, Mr. 
Alport engaged carpenters to build a boat-house 
and pier at the side of the lawn, which slopes 
down to the head of Tamarack Lake, a sheet of 
water seven miles long and from a half-mile to 
two miles in width. Dupont Station, the small 
village where the carpenters, Frank and Amos 
Lindsley, live, is near the other end of the lake. 

The Lindsley brothers had nearly completed 
the frame of the boat-house when, on Tuesday 
morning, they discovered that a few more timbers 
and boards were needed. If the order could 
be got to Dupont at once the lumber might be 
brought up on the small steamer which was due 
to arrive at Fairmount that noon. 

Amos Lindsley went to the telephone in the 
Alport house, but owing to conflicting earth- 
currents, or some other cause, the circuit worked 
badly. Short as the distance was, he could not 
make the proprietor of the lumber-yard under- 
stand just what he wanted, and finally he put 
down the receiver in disgust and rang off. 

Gladys had been watching him intently. She 
was expecting a party of young friends the next 
week, and it was in her behalf that the work 
was being rushed. 

“Wait!” she exclaimed. ‘1’ll get out the 
auto and take you down there in a jiffy.” Her 
parents made no objection, and in a few minutes 
the two were off at a twenty-mile speed, Amos 
clinging to his hat as they described a wide semi- 
circle in passing from the driveway out upon the 
valley pike. This formerly was a toll road, 
and is still the best-kept highway in DeKalb 
County. 

For four miles south from Fairmount it is 
almost level, the ground rising and falling only 
a few feet as the shallow creek valleys are 
passed. No bridges are needed, all the tiny 
brooks being crossed on solid culverts. 

At the end of this four miles, however, and 
about half that distance north of Dupont Station 
and the railroad, is Breakneck Hill. Indian 
Bluffs, about two hundred feet in height, frown 
down upon the water, and the pike no longer 
can follow the shore; so it turns inland, climbing 
Iroquois Ridge diagonally. The rise is fully 
one hundred and eighty feet here, and is nearly 
a fourth of a mile in length, with three level 
terraces to break the ascent. The middle stretch 
is the steepest grade in the county. 

On the plateau-like summit the road again 
approaches the lake, finally descending in a huge 
capital “S” that brings one to the four corners 
near the water’s edge, about which the village 





clusters. ‘The railroad line cuts two streets just 
beyond the public square. 

Once on the highroad Gladys said to her 
companion, “Now I’ll show you how superior | 
this is to a horse, or even a pair of them. On| 
— a road as this one can rival an express- | 

in.”? 

She grasped the speed lever and thrust it 
forward to the farthest notch. The automobile 
Sprang ahead like a living thing. To thelr | 
previous rate of a mile in about three minutes, 
fully fifty per cent. was added on the instant. 
Along the level road they flew, with now and | 

¢ 


| girl’s face. 


then a sudden lurch as a rut was 
crossed, but otherwise smoothly, except 
for the all-pervading sense of vibration 
which made every fiber of the vehicle 
quiver beneath them. 

Amos, although still in his twentieth 
year, was a sober, steady-going young 
fellow, who took no delight in risky 
exploits. The pace alarmed him. 

“Ts it safe?” he asked, looking 
steadily at his companion. 

** Perfectly,” she replied, with a 
merry laugh. “Besides, we must catch 
that steamer, you know.” 

“There is plenty of time,” he said, 
after glancing at his watch. Then he 
added quickly, “If you can stand it, 
guess I can.” He did not wish to 
appear cowardly before this bright, 
courageous young girl, however little 
he might relish the experience. 

They were approaching Breakneck 
Hill. Till now they had met no one, 
for the turnpike is not greatly travelled, 
but near the foot of the slope they saw 
a farmer approaching with a heavy load 
of fire-wood. Although his load entitled 
him to the main roadway, he took no 
chances of a collision, but swung far out 
to the right. They shot past him like 
a rocket, the slight swerving nearly 
throwing Amos from his seat. Gladys 
was clinging to the levers. 

“T think we’ll slacken up a little 
here,”’ she said; “put on more power 
and less speed.”’ 

Amos was well pleased to hear this, 
but in a moment he noticed that their 
progress seemed to be checked very little 
by the ascent. 

Gladys was tugging at the speed- 
lever, by means of which the automobile is also 
stopped and started. She did not seem able to 
move it. 

The young carpenter sat still. He had been 
taught that, as a passenger, he must not interfere 
with the driver, even of a runaway team, under 
any circumstances, unless the latter calls for 
help ; and he sensibly concluded that automobile 


rules should be the same. He was not enjoying | 
| of the largest factories in the United States. 


the ride, however, especially when they dashed 
across the first terrace, and he clung to the seat 
only by grasping its front edge with both hands. 
His hat flew off, but he had neither time nor 
inclination to notice where it went. 

“T-I’m af-fraid you’ll have to hel-lp me!’ 
Gladys ejaculated, between bumps on the stony 
hills. “This thing’s s-stuck!” 

Amos grasped the lever, first with one hand, 
then with both, and pulled his hardest, but it 
refused to budge. 

“Hur-ry!” his now thoroughly alarmed com- 
panion gasped. ‘“‘We-’re al-most at-t the top!” 

The sturdy young man braced his feet and 
pulled with back and legs, as well as with arms, 
like a rower. Suddenly he sat down very hard, 
and but for the stout back of the seat would have 
tumbled out behind. The lever had bent toward 
him at the floor, and as he attempted to thrust it 
back it broke short off. He held the now useless 
bar of steel in his hands and stared blankly at 
the girl. 

“We're in for it!”’ he ejaculated. 

They had reached the level summit and were 
rushing headlong toward the “S’’ that led down 
to the valley beyond. Could they make it at that 
express-train speed? A breakdown ora collision 
meant almost certain death. 

The automobile did not jolt so badly now, and 
by speaking quickly a whole word could be 
uttered unbroken. “How much gasoline’s in 
the tank ?”? Amos asked. 

**Filled last night; enough for ninety or one 
hundred miles.” 

“Keep running till it’s used up, I suppose?” 

“T’m afraid so.”’ 

“Well, there’s nobody on the hill that I can 
see’”’—he stood half-erect for a second and sur- 
veyed the slope. “Hold her in the center and 
swing the corners as widely as possible, while 
we throw our weight to the inside. If we can 
make this hill we’ll head fcr Salem on the straight 
road west, and then come back Newbury way. 
Two hours should tire her out at this rate.” 

Amos would have taken masterful possession 
of the steering-lever but for the expression on the 
“She’s a thoroughbred!” he said 
to himself, forced to unwilling admiration by her 
courage. She fully realized their peril, but 
her first momentary alarm had been succeeded 
by a determination to do her best, and thus atone 
as far as possible for her previous recklessness, 
This Amos saw, and he believed she would be 





the machine. ‘This was his first ride in an auto-| At the same instant a whistle sounded, and 
mobile, and he mentally resolved that it should | Amos saw the long, west-bound passenger-train, 
be his last. | which had been standing beside the depot, start 

Now they had reached the descent, just as| slowly ahead. ‘The cars blocked both streets 
another idea came to the carpenter, and he asked | leading west and south from the square, and so 
if there was any way to get at the naphtha-tank. | slowly was the locomotive gathering headway 
She shook her head. “It’s—under—seat!’’ she | that neither road would be cleared by the time 


shouted, looking straight ahead at the flying 
ribbon of roadway. 


Downward they shot, not running smoothly | people do not reason out conclusions. 


| the automobile reached the track. 


In emergencies requiring instantaneous action, 
They have 


like a wheeled vehicle, but making mighty leaps | to depend upon the inspiration of the moment, 


across every depression. 
barely touched the ground for several rods. 





** THEY LEFT THE SOLID GROUND WITH UNDIMINISHED 


SPEED.’’ 


Amos wondered if there was friction enough 
beneath them to permit even the widest turn 
to be made. 

They slewed round the upper loop of the “S’’ 


in some fashion, although the rear of the box | 


scraped against the bank on the lower side, where, 


fortunately, a deep cut had been made in grading | 


the road. 
The automobile had been made to order at one 


With the exception of the broken lever, all parts 


Sometimes the wheels | and Amos employed it now. 


“Turn to the right !’’ he shouted. 

“But the lake!”’ the girl gasped, with- 
out taking her eyes from the crawling 
train. 

“Turn to the right!” He repeated 
the command almost menacingly. ‘There 
was no time to explain his plan, but she 
obeyed. 

A hundred persons had seen their 
arrow-like approach. The car windows 
were filled with peering faces, and half 
the residents of Hill Street came running 
to their front porches. A runaway 
automobile affords a spectacle not seen 
every day. Gladys felt their combined 
gaze rather than saw it; she heard only 
the rushing wind, although a clamor of 
shouts and screams filled the air. 

Water Street is narrower as well as 
shorter than the three others that branch 
out from the Dupont public square; 
and to make the turn successfully, even 
at a moderately high speed, requires a 
quick eye and careful discrimination. 
Gladys swung as far to the right as she 
dared. Another inch, she felt sure, 
would throw them over, although Amos 
was leaning far over the left wheel. 

It was not quite enough, and she 
mace the final turn a mere thousandth 
part of a second too late, but fortune 
favored them. Upon the board sidewalk 
they went with a bump and a spring, 
just inside an iron hitching-post. They 
cleared the side wall of a brick building 
by a fraction of an inch, and after fol- 
lowing the walk for a hundred yards, 
regained the roadway. 

There they ran over a yelping cur that 
with foolish bravado dared them to an 
encounter. He will carry a crooked tail 
for life, but, in the circumstances, was 
a most fortunate dog. 
| Fifty yards lower down, the street ends at a 
tottering wooden pier, which projects a hundred 
feet into the lake. Beside it lay the little Carrie 
Sutphen, with steam up, ready to start for the 
head of the lake. There was nothing else to 
be done, owing to the tight board fences on 
either side, so Gladys held straight for the pier, 
and the group of passengers and idlers gave them 
\@ clear track. 
| They left the solid ground with undiminished 
speed, and with a whir and a rumble shot across 





seemed to have been made equally strong, like| the clattering planks. Then with a mighty 
the famous “‘one-hoss shay,”’ and so it success- | splash they struck the water six feet below and 
fully withstood the severest test to which such | skimmed over its surface as if the automobile 
a machine could be subjected. Amos, who was | were a new and fast nautical device, 

a good mechanic himself, paid some regretful| ‘The swiftly revolving wheels churned the 
mental compliments to the skill of the fellow water into lines of foam. The automobile was 


craftsmen who had done such excellent work. 
As they dashed down the nearly straight bar 

leading to the lower loop of the “S’ a new 

danger became apparent. Out from the deepest 


part of the cut, which previously had concealed 


| him, came a boy on horseback—no, on mule- 





back. The boy looked up to see Amos frantically 
waving the lever toward the left—the boy’s 
right. 

The lad understood what was wanted, but the 
mule did not. The small rider dug his bare 
heels furiously into the animal’s flanks while he 
jerked on the bridle, whereupon the contem- 
plative beast flattened his huge ears against his 
neck and stopped short. The boy slid off and 
ran for the fence, clucking and shouting at his 
stubborn steed, which remained unmoved. 

Time was counted by seconds just then, and 
very short seconds, too, it seemed to the occupants 
of the runaway vehicle. Gladys bore as far to 
the right as she dared, between Scylla and 
Charybdis, represented respectively by the mule 
and a black ash-tree. As the mule was appar- 
ently the softer of the two, she steered so as to 
graze him, although hardly doubting that a 
collision with either obstacle would be equally 
fatal 


When ten feet distant she shut her eyes, only 
to open them immediately to see the animal 
make a surprisingly active jump, his heels clear- 
ing Amos’s head by a hairbreadth. He had 
awakened to the situation just in time. 

The lower curve being wider than the one 
above, and avoiding the mule having thrown 
them as far to the right as it was safe to go, they 
made this turn much easier than the other, 
although now, owing to the long descent, they 
were going at terrific speed. At the foot of the 
hill neither doubted that they exceeded a mile a 
minute, although there was no way of registering 
the rate accurately. 

Alarming as the situation still was, they drew 
a simultaneous sigh of relief as they emerged 
upon the straight stretch, still descending slightly, 
that led through the village. Then Gladys 


| heavy, but its momentum, with the buoyancy of 
| its box and large pneumatic tires, kept it from 
| sinking at once. Gladys turned the lever to the 
| left and released her hold. 

| “J can’t swim—much!” she said. 

“T can,” Amos replied. “Don’t be afraid; a 
girl with your grit is safe anywhere.”’ 

The vehicle had described two-thirds of a 
circle and was headed diagonally for the receding 
shore of Lapham’s Cove, when at Amos’s last 
word it suddenly sank beneath them with a hiss 
and gurgle as the water reached the heated 
cylinder and extinguished the gasoline flame. 

Gladys felt herself submerged, but in an instant 
Amos’s arm was about her, and she was drawn 

| backward toward the shore with only her head 
| above the surface. ‘“‘ Don’t cling to me,” was all 
| he said, and she passively entrusted her safety 
| to his skill. Ina moment he was able to stand 
| upright on the shallowing bottom, and then side 

by side they waded ashore. 

| Several boats put off, and within ten minutes 
the automobile had been dragged to the beach. 
It was trundled aboard the Carrie Sutphen, 
not much the worse for its headlong flight and 
|subsequent bath. When the bustling little 
steamer made her usual trip just before noon she 
| carried two dripping passengers, wrapped in 
| blankets, to keep the wind from their wet 
garments. 

Amos, with calm singleness of purpose, had 

| secured the lumber he needed, while Gladys, 
through the agency of the captain, had arranged 

| to have a repair man accompany them to put the 
naphtha runabout in order again. 

Gladys laughingly declared that she would take 
another trip the following morning, and she was 
as gocd as her word, but her father accompanied 
her, and fifteen miles an hour was the utmost 
limit of speed he allowed. Amos was heard to 
vow that he would not be her passenger again 

| for a million dollars, but he certainly changed 
| his mind later, for within a week he was taken 
| from Fairmount to. Dupont in exactly twenty- 
four minutes, including all stops and slow-downs. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


Two announcements in a recent daily 
newspaper remind us, the one of the dead past, 
the other of the living present: the arrest of a 
man in Pennsylvania for pretending to drive 
away witches, and a statement of the preparations 
of the Carlisle Indians for the coming football 
season. 


It is sometimes said that God condemned 


man to work. “Absurd!” declares Monsieur 
Legouvé, the oldest of the French “Immortals.” 
“God condemned man to live, and gave him work 
as a mitigating circumstance.” At ninety-four 
Legouvé works still, scorning the idea of an 
“age limit.”” 


In a recent plea that Protestants and Cath- 
olics might join hands in Christian unity against 
the saloon, Archbishop Keane merely urges a 
principle of modern warfare. Just as in going 
into battle all the regimental flags are sent to the 
rear and only the Stars and Stripes stay at the 
front, so should the denominations put their 
differences in the rear, and present a solid front 
in the battle for temperance. 


The widest possible publicity ought to 
be given to the action of the magistrate who has 
held for manslaughter a person who “rocked the 
boat,” and thereby caused the death by drowning 
of some of those who were with him. The class 
of those who think it is funny to frighten timid 
people by this dangerous trick is large and 
perennial, and anything whieh will warn or 
educate them is a public service. 


Jean Paul says that the mother puts the 
commas and semicolons into the child’s life, the 
father the colons and periods. The whole 
punctuation of the late Empress Frederick’s 
life was inherently royal. As Mr. Balfour 
recently put it before the House of Commons, 
she was “endowed with gifts of nature and of 
education which would have made her, even in 
another station, a remarkable and accomplished 
woman.”’ 


Reapportionment of representation in 
Canada after a new census is a simpler matter 
than in the United States. When the Dominion 
was formed the rule was adopted that the 
Province of Quebec should always have sixty- 
five members of the Lower House of Parliament. 
‘The population of Quebec, divided by sixty-five, 
furnishes, therefore, the basis of representation 
for the other provinces. Under the new appor- 
tionment, while Quebec remains stationary, 
Ontario and the Maritime Provinces will lose 
representatives, and British Columbia and Mani- 
toba will gain, 


‘Thirty years ago.’’ writes a contributor 
to the Outlook, “coal-tar was almost unknown 
to German industry; but between 1877 and 1890 
no fewer than eight hundred patents were taken 
out on coal-tar derivatives, and in 1898 the 
industries connected with the utilization of 
coal-tar—a former waste material—yielded over 
seventeen million dollars in products.” Equally 
important developments have taken place in 
this country, in the packing business and other 
industries. It is a fair inference that substances 
we call “‘useless’”’ are so only because we have 
not yet learned how to use them. 

“I made no money by my hymns,” 
said a feeble old man of seventy-seven, a resident 
of the Isle of Wight, who was recently examined 
in bankruptcy proceedings. This was the author 
of **There’s a Friend for Little Children.” Mis- 
fortune had oyertaken him, and he seemed to 
be utterly without resource—until Christian 
England heard of his plight. ‘Then subscriptions 
were everywhere started and funds contributed 
for his relief, and now he may look forward to 
peaceful years. A hymn that sings its way to 
hearts and consciences is not necessarily profitable 
to its author; but if we could measure, in money, 
its worth to humanity, how rich he would grow! 

Sweets are distributed after the conse- 
cration of a bishop in the Greek Church. A 
letter from Athens says that nearly a ton of 
bonbons in small muslin bags were given to the 
people who attended the recent setting apart 
of a priest for the duties of the episcopate. 
The correspondent adds that eleven ecclesiastics 
just raised to the episcopal office have distributed 
about six tons of sweets. After such a whole 
sale imparting of sweetness the light of their 
example, judging from Occidental experience, 
will the more readily reach those under the 
charge of the bishops. A parish supper is a 
material aid of recognized value in giving parish- 
ioners that pleasant expression which tells of 
agreeable emotions and helpful purposes. 

An interesting investigation of the cost 
of food cooked at home and food bought outside 
has been made by the Massachusetts Bureau of 
Labor. Bread bought of the baker was found 


| every one. 
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to be slightly cheaper, quality aside, than the 
home-made article—about one centa pound. On 
the other hand, there is a saving of about one- 
third upon meat cooked at home. The saving 
is much greater in the case of entire dinners. 
One family which made the experiment found 
that the meals prepared in their own kitchen 
cost on an average sixteen cents for each person, 
and when brought in from outside ready cooked, 
twenty-five cents. These figures are, of course, 
of greater interest to families in cities than in the 
country; but if the tendency to specialization 
and combination which is so conspicuous in 
other industries extends also to housekeeping, 
investigations of this kind will be of -value to 


An Indian agent in Oklahoma induced the 
Cheyennes to settle down by offering to give a 
calf to every boy who for three months helped 
him to milk his cows. The braves laughed at the 
lads who did this “squaws’ work,” but three boys 
stuck to it and earned calves, and their example 
inspired nine more boys to do the same. ‘Then 
the agent asked them to help him plow, promising 
to give them all the corn they could grow. Ten 
boys volunteered, and raised no less than three 
thousand bushels of corn, which they converted 
into thirty-five steers. These young capitalists 
leavened the whole lump, so to speak. They 
wanted more steers, every other boy at the agency 
longed for a herd of his own, the fathers and 
mothers got interested in their ambitions—and 
asa final result the Cheyennes have become the 
most industrious farmers of any tribe so recently 
on the war-path. Civilization arrives in many 
different ways, but where our Indians are con- 


Competing electrics make more frequent trips, 
do not torment patrons with smoke and cinders, 
generally charge lower fares, and in summer at 
least are more comfortable than a railroad car. 
So the electrics win favor, and the railroads lose 
the short-distance passenger traffic. 

It does not appear that the English railroads 
are making any preparations to meet the new 
competition. In this country one important road 
has already installed the third-rail system with a 
view to giving a better suburban service, and thus 
holding its patronage. Other corporations must 
take some such step or else anticipate a day when 
they will be compelled to buy and control the 
trolley lines which divert so many of their former 


| passengers. 
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STRAIGHT TO THE MARK. 


Life is an arrow—therefore you must know 
What mark to aim at, how to use the bow— 
Then draw it to the head and let it go. 

Henry Van Dyke. 


® © 


REAL HEROES. 


N an inconspicuous building in Cuba a group 
| of patient physicians and a number of 
humble men and women, some Spanish, 
some American, have been writing a page of 
history. They are trying to discover the means 
by which yellow fever is transmitted, and they 
are voluntarily putting their lives at stake ‘‘in the 
cause of humanity and the interest of science,” 
to test the various theories which have scientific 
support. 
One group lived for three weeks in a building 
purposely made as unsanitary as possible. 





cerned it does frequently float in on a pail of | 


milk or come yoked to a steer. 
- ® © 


A CHANCE FOR ALL. 


What sunny roads of happiness lead out 
Beyond the realms of indolence and doubt! 
Elia Wheeler Wilcox. 


® & 


ANARCHY. 


OR the third time in little more than a 
F third of a century a President of the 
United States has been shot down in cold 
blood. In each case the assassin had no personal 
grievance against his victim. The assailant of 
President McKinley is simply an anarchist—one 
of those absurd as well as pestiferous beings who 
set up their own judgment against that of 
seventy-five millions, and back by murder their 
opinion that all law and government are a mis- 
take and an injustice. 

The horror of the whole world at the heinous 
crime, and the sympathy, also universal, for the 
illustrious victim,—a sympathy which has devel- 
oped the precious fact that the President has 
gained the love of all the people, by whatever 
party name they call themselves,—these are facts 
which will have been impressed upon the minds 
of all long before these words can reach the eyes 
of our readers. There is no need that The 
Companion should comment upon them. 

Coupled with the unanimous wish that the 
President may recover speedily and completely, 
there is a general resolution that all the resources 
of wisdom and statesmanship shall be brought 
under requisition to devise a way or ways in 
which similar and kindred crimes may be made 
impossible hereafter. 

There is nothing vindictive in the resolution. 
When nien kill a serpent which may have been 
innocent of human blood, when they exclude 
from their houses mosquitoes which may be 
conveying malaria or yellow-fever germs, they 
are merely taking measures of protection of 
themselves and their fellows. 

Whether the punishment of death for those 
who preach murder, and the exclusion or depor- 
tation from the country of avowed anarchists 
would or would not be effective in clearing the 
country of the imported pests, it is clear that 
neither death nor imprisonment has sufficient 
terrors to stay the hands of men who have 
persuaded themselves that it is a duty to 
“remove” a ruler. The problem is to find a 
penalty that will deter such men from the crime 
by the dread of a fearful and ignominious 
punishment. a 


Cay 


ELECTRICITY AGAINST STEAM. 


HE semiannual reports of the English 
railways make unpleasant reading for the 
stockholders. Business declined and net 

earnings decreased in almost every instance 
during the first half of the current year. The 
industrial depression which seems to have 
extended from the Continent to Great Britain 
would partly account for the shrinkage, but the 
competition of electric lines is the chief cause. 

The experience of the Lancashire & Yorkshire 
Railway is especially illuminating. This road 
runs through one of the most thickly settled 
districts in England. Within twenty-three miles 
of Manchester it has sixteen stations. Electric 
roads have paralleled its lines, and between 
January and July it carried fewer passengers by 
almost a million than it conveyed during the six 
months preceding. 

No American road has thus far met with such 
a loss, but many of those which traverse populous 
regions have already been seriously affected. 
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Sunlight and fresh air were excluded. Each day 
the inmates wore clothes taken from the bodies 
of patients who had died of the fever—clothes 


| still foul with indescribable filth. Each night 


they slept in the beds and wrapped themselves in 
the bedclothes of yellow-fever victims. Their 
only safeguard was protection from the bites of 
mosquitoes. : 

Another group lived in wholesome conditions, 
but exposed to the bites of mosquitoes which had 
previously fed upon sufferers from the fever, and 
still others submitted to the injection of ‘blood 
from those who were already afflicted with the 
disease. 

Of these true martyrs in the cause of humanity, 
a large number endured the torments of the 
fever. Their names have not been heralded 
abroad. Even the physicians who made the 
experiments were accustomed to speak of them 
as “Case Number One,” “Case Number Two,” 
and soon. They gave themselves to the work with 
no thought of honor and no desire of reward. 
But day after day and night after night they 
endured with quiet courage the suspense which 
is often worse than certainty, and when they 
were stricken suffered without complaint. Three 
of them have died. 

The names of these heroes deserve: to be 
known and honored. Their deed was truly a 
glorious one, and it has accomplished its purpose, 
for their self-sacrifice has established a basis of 
scientific knowledge which, there is every reason 
to hope, will be the means of saving thousands 
of lives in years to come. 
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LEGALLY IRRESPONSIBLE. 


T is reported, and has not been denied, that 
the United States Steel Company, better 
known as the “Steel Trust,’’ declined to 

enter into any new agreement with the Amalga- 
mated Association, the union of steel workers, 
until they should become incorporated. 

The report, whether it is true or not, calls 
attention to a matter which is interesting even 
now, and is bound to assume great importance 
in the future. 

The last ten or fifteen years have been marked 
by an unprecedented growth in the size of cor- 
porations and a like increase in their number. 
A corresponding development has characterized 
the labor unions, until now a strike in any 
great industry is a struggle between millions of 
dollars on one side and thousands of men on the 
other. 

When labor and capital are at peace the 
relations between them are usually fixed by 
agreements. Wage-scales or other contracts are 
signed by the representatives of each, to cover 
stated periods of time. At law, however, the 
two parties to such agreements stand in different 
positions. The corporation, being organized 
under legal restrictions and in accordance with 
legal requirements, can be held responsible for 
breach of contract. The labor union has no 
legal standing. The acts of its officers bind no 
one who does not wish to be bound; the money 
in its treasury cannot be attached. 

At first sight, this seems to give the labor unions 
an advantage. In practice, however, it is not 
wholly advantageous, because it leads the corpo- 
rations to refuse to treat with their employees 
except as individuals. Many strikes owe their 
inception, and many others their prolongation 
and bitterness, to this very refusal. 

The incorporation of the unions would give 
them the same legal position as that now occupied 
by the great organizations which represent 
capital. It would give the employers power 
which they do not now possess, to enforce con- 
tracts; but it would also give the workmen 





power which they do not now possess, to enforce 
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recognition of their unions, and to treat with 
capital not as a number of individuals, but as 
a dignified legal personality, powerful and 
responsible. 


* © 


A GREAT KING. 


FIGURE which, like that of Alfred the 
A Great, still looms large upon the vision at 
the end of a thousand years, is, indeed, 
that of a giant. The article by the late Bishop 
Creighton of London, published elsewhere in 
this issue of The Companion, makes plain the 
reason why Americans as well as Englishmen 
revere the memory of the “‘father of the English 
nation.”’ 

It does not matter whether we regard Alfred 

as warrior, lawgiver, ruler, religious teacher, 
educator, or simply as a good man. He was 
great in all. He conquered the Danish invaders 
of his country, created a national army in place 
of tribal levies, founded a navy, summoned 
scholars from abroad, gave his people good books 
and began to realize the dream of universal 
education. But it was his revision of the old 
laws and the character of the new ones which he 
promulgated that give the greatest luster to his 
name. 
Religion to him was not a formality, but a 
vital force. He. ruled by its guidance, and his 
real life-work was in the maintenance of the 
truth that the laws of man must be in accordance 
with the law of God. 

Freedom, equal justice for rich and poor, and 
the moral responsibility of every man were his 
foundations. They stand to-day stronger and 
safer than when he laid them. The super- 
structure of our national life as well as that of 
England rests upon them; and in the memorial 
exercises with which the millennial anniversary 
of his death will be commemorated next month 
in England, we, too, acknowledge our debt to a 
great king and a good man. 


® © 


A GOOD LISTENER. 


HE funeral service had ended and the 
neighbors had lingered a moment at the 
gate to say the things the preacher could 

not say—because he did not know. 

“Aunt Marcia did curious tricks, sometimes,’ 
the squire remarked. Nobody had ever seen the 
squire cry before, and now that the funeral was 
over he felt it incumbent upon him to speak 
temperately, if thereby he might save his dignity. 
“I knew of her paying a man’s poll-tax, after she’d 
assisted the family in all kinds of ways. She said 
when she gave me the money that if a man was 
worth helping at all, he was worth a good deal 
more than a dollar to his own town, and she 
wouldn’t want him to feel as though he was in 
debt to all his neighbors.” 

“So?” the storekeeper said. “Well, she made 
me play Santa Claus once to a wuthless gang that 
lived over beyond Squab Holler. That was twenty 
year ago, and you wouldn’t believe who they was 
if I should tell ye, for they’ve turned into good, 
straight, forehanded people. She said she thought 
all they needed was to realize there was folks in 
the world that could meet ’em without givin’ ’ein 
a kick or a cuss. She wasright, too. She giner’ly 
was.” 

“When me and Jared had trouble’—this was a 
fierce little black-whiskered man who spoke— 
“Aunt Marcia was about the only one in the whole 
place that didn’t keep yap-yap-yappin’ about it 
and help make it wuss!” 

There was a moment of silence. Then there 
pressed into the outer edge of the group a young 
woman, whose grotesque dress showed, as unmis- 
takably as her wandering eye, that she was one 
of “God’s poor.” It seemed as if, having heard 
all, she wanted to bear her testimony. 

“Aunt Marcia was a mighty good listener, she 
was!” the poor creature cried. 

That saying fitted well, although the speaker 
did not plan it, with the words of him who preceded 
her, as well as the eulogies of those who had 
spoken before. To be a good listener, as Aunt 
Marcia was, means to have ears always open, 
tongue under command, purse ready and sympathy 
never withheld. 

* ¢ 


MUSIC. 


USIC may mean different things to differen! 
men. The composer who endeavors to 
express a definite idea cannot be sure 

of making his meaning clear by a combination of 
sounds. - 

Mr. Fitzgerald tells us that Beethoven tried to 
think in music. Most of us must be content wit! 
feeling in it. One of Beethoven’s sonatas is meant 
to express the discord and gradual reconciliation 
of two lovers. The composer was disgusted that 
everybody did not see what he meant. Never- 
theless, Mr. Fitzgerald declares that it expresses 
any resistance gradually overcome—Dobson shav- 
ing with a blunt razor, for instance. 

There are musicians who try to put on a fine 
affectation of knowledge. Mr. Pepys, in 1660 
writes of such a one, who, he says, understood the 
nature of musical sounds made by strings mig!) 
prettily, and having known the certain number 0! 
vibrations proper to any tone, the gentleman wa 
able to tell how many strokes a fly makes with he 
wings, those flies that hum in flying, by the note 
it answers to in music. 

Mr. Pepys himself thinks this is a little tov 
refined, and on the other hand, cites Lord 
Lauderdale, who belonged to that class of music 
listeners of whom George William Curtis gives 4“) 
example in the man who wondered why he we! 
to the Symphony Concert, and why all the otler 
people did. 

Mr. Pepys reports being at Lord Lauderdale’s 
at supper, and being entertained by some tunes 00) 
a “viallin.” “The strangest air that ever I heard 
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in my life, and all of one cast. My Lord Lauder- 
dale says himself that he had rather hear a cat 
mew than the best musique in the world, and the 
better the musique, the more sick it makes him.” 

Poor Lord Lauderdale! Although there may 
have been something missing in tunes of one cast, 
yet a true music lover pities him. However, if 
one cannot be truly musical, it is certainly refresh- 
ing to be musically truthful. 


& ¢@ 


PLAYMATE OF A POET. 


Outside of Concord and Cambridge, our country 
offers to the pilgrim in search of literary shrines 
none more satisfactory or more charming than the 
Whittier homestead, the scene of “Snow Bound,” 
near Haverhill, which has been purchased and 
preserved for the public. It is a beautiful old 
farm. A bright brook near by dances daintily 
through ferny tangles. There are hollyhocks 
by the south wall, and beehives, and the murmur- 
ing of bees. 

Within, the low-ceiled kitchen and grand old 
hearth are the center of attraction to-day, as they 





were of family life in the poet’s boyhood; and in 
all furnishings and appurtenances they are still | 
kept as they were then, and as he depicted them | 
in that typical poem of New England, which all 
New Englanders know. 

It is with “Snow Bound” that the rooms and 
their antique contents are chiefly associated; but 
there is one relic connected with another poem, 
“In School Days,” dear to children, and perfect as 
a picture of rustic child life. That is the faded 
sampler of Lydia Ayers, its soft-hearted little 
heroine, the golden-haired, brown-eyed litile girl 
who said, ‘‘I’m sorry that I spelt the word; I hate 
to go above you.” 

The little dingy square was wrought when she 
was eleven years old; she died within the year. 
Poor little Lydia! There was small regard for 
the light-heartedness of childhood in those days; it 
was considered then as wholesome as to-day it 
would be considered unwholesome to impress 
upon children the material gloom and horror 
of death. The verse her patient little fingers 
embroidered is this: 

And must the body die ? 
This mortal frame decay ? 


And must these active limbs of mine 
Lie mouldering in the clay ? 


It is pleasant to think, as one confronts this 
grimly preposterous selection of verse for an 
eleven-year-old needlewoman, that little Lydia 
was the playmate of a true poet. Here hangs her 
sampler, the bit of handiwork designed to show 
her skill and preserve her memory; a dim, grim, 
pitiful little bit of canvas. It is otherwhere and 
otherwise her memory is truly preserved, her 
sweet, childish spirit enshrined for succeeding 
generations by the schoolfellow, who, surviving 
her more than half a century, lived 


to learn, in life’s hard school, 
How few who pass above him 
Lament their triumph and his loss 
Like-her,—because they love him. 


& 
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SELF-DELUSION NO SIN. 


A witty priest is old Pere Monsabré, whose fifty 
years’ service in the priesthood has been appro- 
priately celebrated in France. 

One of the stories told of him concerns a lady 
who sent word to him, just before he was going 
into the pulpit, that she must see him. She 
confessed that she was worried over a matter of 
conscience, and after much circumlocution, she 
came to the point. 

Vanity was her besetting sin, and that very 
morning she had yielded to the temptation of 
gazing at herself in the mirror and thinking she 
was pretty. 

Pere Monsabré looked at her steadily for a full 
minute, and then, in his wonderfully soft and 
musical voice, he inquired kindly: 

“Is that all, my daughter?” 

“Yes, father, that is all.” 

“Then, my daughter, go in peace. 
a mistake is no sin.” 


For to make 


oe @ 


A TEN-THOUSAND-DOLLAR JOKE. 


A witty remark does not always result so satis- 
factorily to the perpetrator as in the case of the 
young curate who obtained a valuable living in 
the west of England by means of a pun. 

The rector who held the living had died, and 
there were many applicants for the place, which 
was worth ten thousand dollarsa year. The living 
was in the gift of an earl, who was surprised at 
the funeral by the manifestations of grief by the 
assembled rectors and curates. So he said to 
the young curate, who had been acting as the 
tutor of his son: 

“Naturally they should feel a proper amount of 
grief, but I cannot understand why they should 
weep so frenziedly for the dead.” 

The young man instantly replied: 

“You are mistaken, my lord; it is not for the 
dead they weep; it is for the living.” 

Thereupon the earl was so pleased with the 
keenness of the remark that he presented the 
living to the curate. 
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WELL MET. 


Years ago Lord Palmerston and Count Cavour, 
the prime minister of England andthe organizer of 
the Italian monarchy, both chanced to visit Paris at 
the same time. Neither knew the other by sight, 
and each was filled to the brim with the state 
secrets of his own particular government. 

They: went to a café one night, and happened to 
Sitat the same table. There they entered into talk, 
and became so interested that the conversation 
went on until midnight, when the waiter civilly 
reminded them that they could not keep the table 
any longer, as it was wanted for supper. Cavour 
gave him a france and Lord Palmerston a 
sovereign, and then they disputed as to who 
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The Englishman was 


should pay for the dinner. 
permitted to do it. 

“To-morrow,” said Cavour, courteously, ‘‘you 
must be my guest.” 

“May I have the honor of knowing to whom I 
am speaking?” 

They produced their cards and exchanged them 
ceremoniously. Then, with one impulse, they 
stared, and Cavour said, frankly: 

“IT should not have spoken so freely if I had 
known that I was talking to the greatest English 
politician of the day.” 

Nor would Lord Palmerston have talked so 
freely, as he avowed in turn. But the next night 
they met, and remained all night at the table. 


* ¢ 


REVISED GEOMETRY. 


It is as far from A to B as it is from B to A, 
except in China. 
mented upon the apparent lack of the knowledge 


of distances across the country or between towns | 


exhibited by the Chinese. If atone town they 
inquired the distance to the next, they were 


| perhaps told twenty li—one-third of a mile; but 


upon arriving at the town they were surprised to 
learn that the distance back to the starting-point 
was estimated at twenty-four li, and that the cost 
of journeying back was correspondingly greater 
than the cost of the first journey. 


This peculiarity extends also to travel by river, 
the distance up-stream being greater than that 
down-stream. The confusion which has thus 
arisen has been incomprehensible to foreigners. 

Yet the Chinese method of measuring is not 
altogether illogical. The unit of measurement is 
not with the Chinese a unit of length, but a unit of 
energy. He measures distance, not by the actual 
space passed over, but by the amount of physical 
energy required to cover that space. 
based on a unit of energy, which 
would take to carry a given load 
—one picul,—one hundred and thirty-three pounds, 
—one lion level ground. If the road is down-hill 
the distance is regarded as less than the actu 
linear distance, because it is supposed to take less 
energy to travel in that direction; or, as the China- 
man puts it, “The li are short.” It naturally 
—— that, travelling in the opposite direction, 


i : 
is the amount it 


r being an ascent, a greater expenditure 
of spares is necessary. 
“The li are long,” and in order to get a fair 


compensation for their work the carriers must see 
that the distance and the corresponding oa 
are increased. This way of estimating the dis- 
tance, as Leslie’s Weekly explains, makes the 
Chinaman’s system of measurement seem simple, 
and even reasonable. 
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POETRY BY WHOLESALE. 


What might be called an extraordinary “quoting 
down” contest took place recently at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. The competitors were an editor 
from Iowa and a woman teacher from Kansas. 

According to the terms of the contest, the lad 


and gentleman were to quote from ten specifi 
British and American poets, the battle to pro- 


Dentifrice’’ for the teeth. 


COMPANION. 


Use “Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
lt has no equal. (Ade. 








Many travellers have com-| 
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GOODS. 


Write us, giving de- 
scription of what you 
want, and sample of 
shade desired, and we 
will send you by mail 


the LATEST 
STYLES, 


at our store prices, 
that you may select 
before paying. Goods 
are sent toresponsible 
parties, and strictly 
confidential. If not 
satisfactory return to 
us. Circular Free. 
JOHN MEDINA, 51 Temple Place, \ 

BOSTON, MASS. \ 
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New Fall Styles in 
Suits and Cloaks. 
Wiser meh a 


new, exclusive styles in 
suits and cloaks, although 
our prices are lower than 
ever. Our garments are 
made to order to fit you 
and. to,please your indi- 
vidual taste from the style 
and material you choose. 
If what you get does not 
oo you, send it back. 
e will refund your 
money. Our business is 
to satisfy you. 
re are a few of the 
things shown in our Cat- 
alogue: 
New Cloth Gowns, in 
attractive styles and 
materials, $8 ap. 


have never before 
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THE 


Coward 


“Giood Sense” Shoe 


FOR CHILDREN. 


Something about which 
every mother who values 
the present comfort or fu- 
ture welfare of her child 
should be fateliigontiy and 
immediately informed. 

there were any other 
shoe like it, or it could be had 
elsewhere, the importance 
of sending here for cata 
logue would not be so evi 


dent. But it means 


“(jood Feet 
for Life!” 


Catalogue includes “ Good 
Sense” Shoes for all ages. 
Wear better; cost no more. 


JAMES 8S. COWARD, 
268, 272 Greenwich Street, near Warren Street, New York. 


EST && 


RUSSIAN 
SMOCK 


of navy serge, has full 
gathered front, stand- 





















Sitk-lined Suits, lined 
throughout with fine 
taffeta silk, $15 up. 

Suits of Velveteen and 
Wide Wale Corduroy, 
either plain or trimmed, 

7 up. 
Separate Cloth Skirts, $4 up. 

Rainy-Day Suits and Skirts, either plaid back 
or plain materials. Suits, $8 up. Skirts, $5 up. 

Long Outer Jackets, $10 up. 

Stylish Short Jackets, $7 up. 
We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 
Catalogue and Samples will be sent free upon 
request. Be sufe to state whether you wish sam- 
les for suits or cloaks, so that we can send you a 

Fall line of exactly what you desire. 

THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 

119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 










ing collar, strip at = 
side and belt taste- 
fully trimmed with 
black silk soutache 





braid, back has French 
inverted plaits; ages 
2, 3and 4 years. 


$2.75. 


OUR NEW CATALOGUE, LISTING NEARLY 
2,000 ARTICLES FOR CHILDREN, 


more than half of them illustrated, sent on 
receipt of this advertisement and 
4 cents’ postage. 
WE HAVE NO AGENTS. 
Our goods sold only at this one store. 


Address Dept. 15, 60-62 W. 23d Street, N.Y. 




















ey oe until one or the other gave up or 
the loss of memory. 

At the end of the first hour the lady was merrily 
prancing throu Longfellow, while the editor 
showed signs of exhaustion in a struggle with 
Whitman. At the close of the second hou:, how- 
ever, the editor had recovered, and was reveling 
in Tenn , While the lady from Kansas was 
exhausting Wordsworth. 

When two and three-quarters hours had been 
passed the audience became impatient, for the 
evening was warm, and even try’s charms ma 
become monotonous. But the end was in sight, 
for the lady’s symptoms of collapse were pro- 
nounced, while the editor, with a fresh clutch 
made excursions into Lowell, Goldsmith and 
Byron, just to show the widening range of his 
powers. 

The end of the third hour showed the termination 
of the match; the lady surrendered and the editor 
was declared the victor. It was a great triumph 
for the profession of journalism, but the editor 
bore his honors chivalrously, and courteously 
mitigated the =a of his opponent. 

The audience has not been interviewed, but 
from casual remarks here and there it was gath- 
ered that three hours of poetry at a time when the 
corn crop is perishing from heat will more than 
satisfy the demand for intellectual refreshment. 
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FEMININE PERQUISITES IN TRADE. 


In these days of feminine enterprise, when 
women are entering the fields hitherto occupied 
exclusively by men, it is natural that they should 
seek the employment of commercial travel. One 
of the most successful drummers in the West is a 
woman, who describes with keen interest her first 
experience in selling goods. 


It was the custom of a certain hotel, she 78, 
to treat its travelling salesmen when they pai 
their bills. Accordingly, after 1 had settled my 
account, the proprietor looked at me in a puzzled 
sort of way and asked : 

“Will you have anything to drink?” 

I laughed and declined, and, more embarrassed 
than ever, he returned to the charge: 

“I don’t suppose you could use a cigar?” 

Again I laughingly declined. He studied over 
the | ease for a moment; then his face bright- 
ened. 

“I know you’ll take some gum,” and he handed 
me a package. In 
for gum and never use it; but it would have been 
cruel to refuse, so I accepted it with as pleasant a 
smile as possible. Ever since that time I have 
been sure of a parting gift of gum from that hotel. 
So you see that the woman drummer is not without 
her perquisites. 
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STAMPED BY ITS UGLINESS. 


An amusing controversy has sprung up in 
Paris over the gender of the “automobile,” which 
the French Academy has solemnly declared to be 
masculine. 


One disputatious writer would like to know 
how “automobile” can masculine, while 
“locomobile” is feminine. To this the answer is 
triumphantly given that the automobile is too ugly 

be feminine. 

With this gallant and unanswerable argument 
all debate ceases. 

ca 


> & 

THE Shah of Persia is said to have told the 
Duchess of Westminster that the fame of her 
beauty had reached Teheran. “Ah,” said she to 
some one who s by, “he takes me for West- 
minster Abbey.” 


int of fact, I have no taste | 
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generally been lawyers. 
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awyers. Successful politicians have 
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Many women write us: 

“We find Pearline most convenient 
for use in our rooms,for washing 
handkerchiefs and delicate things 
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7 UNCLE TASCUS AND THE DEED. ¥ 
By Holman F. Day. 
UNCLE PETER TASCUS RUNNELS has been 


feeble some of late; 
He has allus been a worker and he sartinly did 












hate 

To confess he couldn’t tussle with the spryest any 
more, 

~That he wasn’t fit for nothin’ but to fub around 


an’ chore. 

When he climbed the stable svaffold tother day he 
had a spell, 

—Kind o’ heart-disease or somethin’—an’ I heard 
he like to fell. 


Guess the prospect sort o’ scared him; so, that 
ev’nin’ after tea, 

—After he had smoked a pipeful—pretty solemn, 
then says he, 

“Reckin, son, iy noticed lately that your dad is 
gittin’ old, 

An’ your marm is nigh as feeble;—much as ever 
she can scold!” 

Uncle Taseus said so grinnin’ ; for the folks around 
here know 

That no better-natured woman ever lived than old 
Aunt Jo. 

“Now, my son,” said Uncle Tascus, “‘you’ve been 
good to me an’ marm, 

An’ you know we allus told ye, ye was sure to have 
the farm. 

Av’ we like your wife Lucindy; there has never 
been no touse 

As is nek apt to happen with two famblys in the 
10use, 

I can’t manage as I used to; mother’s gittin’ pretty 


slim, 

An’ to a our prop’ty longer is a whim, bub, jest 
a whim! 

So I'll tell ye what I’m plannin’, an’ I know that 
marm agrees, 

We'll sign off an’ make it over; then we’ll sort o’ 
take our ease. 

So, hitch up to-morrer mornin’—drive us down to 
Lawyer True; 

Me an’ marm will sign the papers, an’ we'll deed 
the place to you.” 


Lawyer True looked kind o’ doubtful when they 
told him what was on. 

“I'll admit,” said he, “that no one’s got a better 

y than John. 

Now — think I’m interferin’ or am prophesyin’ 
1arm, 

When I warn ye not to do it; don’t ye deed away 
your farm. 

I have seen so many cases—heard ’em tried most 
ev’ry term— 

Where a deed has busted fam’lies, that, I swow, it 
makes me squirm 

If I’m asked to write a transfer to a relative or 

son. 

Tascus, ern excuse my meddlin’, but—ye hold 
it till ye’re done.” 


Uncle Tascus, though, insisted. He was allus 
rather sot. 

He allowed he’d show the neighbors jest the kind 
of son he’d got. 

—Said he’d show ’em how a Runnels allus stuck 
by kith an’ kin, 

So the lawyer drew the papers—an’ they started 
home agin, 

Uncle Tascus held the webbin’s—he has allus driv’ 
the hoss— __ 

John he chuckled kind 0’ nervous. Then said he, 
“Wal, pa, I’m boss 

Now ye’ve never got to worry—I’m the one to take 


the lead, 
Things were gettin’ kind o’ logy—guess I’ll have to 
put on speed. 
ad the fam’ly, an’ you’re sort of on 


the shelf 
Guess I’ll’—John he took the webbin’s—“‘guess 
I'd better drive, myself.” 


Wal, s’r, Unele Tascus pondered, pondered, 
pondered all that day. 

An’ that evenin’ still was pond’rin’, as he rocked 
an’ smoked away. 

John he set clus’ up t’ table, underneath the 
hangin’ lamp, : 

Ciph’rin’ out that legal paper with its seal an’ 
rev’nue stamp. 

Then he folded it an’ chuckled. ‘“That’s all right 
an’ hp oy he said 

—— je things tighter’n Jehu. Dad, ye’d 

‘tter go to bed. 


You an’ marm are gettin’ feeble; mustn’t have ye 


up so late! 

I’m the boss—” John sort o’ teheed, “so I’ll have 
to keep ye straight. 

*Sides, I'll need ye bright an’ early. Inthe mornin’ 
hitch the mare, 

Take that paper down t’ court-house. Have it put 
on record there.” 


Uncle Tascus took the writin’, pulled his specs | 


down on his nose, 
Read it over very careful. Then says he, “My son, 
>» 


8’pose | 
You are jest as good’s they make ’em; I hain’t got | 
0 


ault to find 


You are thrifty, smart an’ stiddy; rather bluff, but | 


allus kind, 

An’ I guess you’d prob’iy use us jest as well’s ye 
really knew, 

But I hain’t so awful sartin that I’m dene an’ out 
an’ through! 

—Tell ye, son, I’ve been a-thinkin’ since ye took 
an’ driv’ that hoss, 

—Since ye sort o’ throwed your shoulders an’ 
allowed that you was boss! 

Hate to act so whiffie-minded, but my father used 


to say 

‘Men would sometimes change opinions; mules 
would stick the same olc pe. ” 

Uncle Tascus tore the paper twice acrost, then 


calmly threw 

On the fire the shriv’lin’ pieces. Poof! They 
vanished up the flue. 

“There, bub, run to bed,” said Tascus, with his 
sweet, old-fashioned smile. 

“These old hands are sort of shaky, but I guess ’ll 
drive a while.” 
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THE MAN HE WAS. 
A N eminent man had passed away, and the 


whole community seemed moved with | 


grief. ‘The bar of the neighboring city 

where he had been a judge passed resolutions 
of respect ; the church to which he had belonged 
expressed its sorrow in fitting terms; every one 
was saying that a good man, a Christian gentle 
man had gone. In groups the neighbors stood 
outside while the hearse waited, and recalled 
incidents in his useful life. Among them a 
young laboring man of intelligence and character 
stood, and this was the incident which he related : 
“When I first came to town, four years ago, I 
got a job on an ice-wagon. It was heavy work, 
and I was not so strong as now, but I got on 
pretty well. One morning I came to deliver ice 
ut the judge’s house, just as he came out at the 
front door and started for his train. He hurried 


past me with a nod, for while he did not know 
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me, he was always courteous to every one. I 
was carrying a hundred and fifty pounds of ice, 
and it was a pretty heavy load. As he passed 
me he noticed it and turned. 

“See here, young man,’ said he, ‘I can’t allow 
this. Set that down.’ 

“T set it down and he took hold of the other 
handle of the tongs and helped me carry it into 
the kitchen. ‘Now,’ said he, ‘don’t undertake 
such a load again.’ 

“He had missed his train, and he went by the 
company’s office and told them, so I learned, that 
the work was too heavy for a boy. His protest 
resulted in the putting of another man on each 
wagon that distributed ice in large cakes. I 
always thought it showed the kind of man he 
was.” 

The incident seemed trivial, perhaps, compared 
with others that were related, some of which 
concerned large enterprises, and conspicuous 
public services; but there was something about 
this little incident that caused all to remeniber it. 
“T am not sure,”’ said one man, “but that incident 
best displays his character. To help another 
with a burden that was too heavy, to go out of 
his way to seek another’s good, to miss a train 
that he might right a wrong so common and 
respectable that no one else thought of it, or 
thought of it only as something that could not be 
helped, and to do it all unostentatiously, courte- 
ously and successfully—what better proof could 
be desired that he was a true Christian gentle- 
man?” 


> 
SCIENTIFIC NAMES. 


4 CIENTIFIC names are universal names,” 
S remarked a college professor recently, in 
explaining the preference of educated 
people for them. It often seems pedantic to use 
long and unfamiliar names for common birds and 
flowers, but such is not necessarily the case. 
Endless confusion results from the varying mean- 
ings which our popular terms have come to convey 
in different parts of the country. 


The bobolink of the New England spring 
becomes the reed bird of New Jersey, when in 
July and August it feeds among the reeds. In the 
Carolinas, a little later, it is known as the rice bird, 
and is there a great pest. Crossing over into the 
West Indies, 
bird. Its scientific name, the same in all countries, 
is Dolichonyx oryzivorus, which means a “‘long- 
clawed, rice-eating bird.” While formidable 
utter, there is no mistaking its meaning. 

Such is the confusion of bird names that the 
geveremens ornithologist says it is often impossi- 

le to from a letter what kind of bird is 
referred to unless the writer also gives the place 
and time of its capture. Somebody has made a 
list of the various names of the “flicker,” as it is 
most commonly called, and finds that they number 
one hund and twenty-four. Fortunately the 
scientific name of some birds is as simple as 
the popular name, and often the two are identical. 
The vireo is an example. 

Among flowers the story is the same. The 
chrysanthemum, as named by Linnzus, is the same 
in all countries and languages. So is the fuchsia. 
with slight variations in spelling, the verbena and 
the phiox. On the other hand the bachelor’s- 
button of this country is the national flower of 
Germany, but there is known as the Korublume. 





has three names, the most common of which is 
“le bluet desjurdins.” In every country, botanists 
| know it as Centaurea cyanus. 

| The use of one name for several different plants 
is very confusing. Dogwood, for example, in 
some parts of the country is a plant of the poison- 
ivy se in other places it is a small, white- 
flowered tree, while in the Southwest it applies to 
something altogether different. Such cases are 
common. 

So it is with legal and medical terms everywhere. 
Scientific names are Vege > by scholars because 
; of the accurate notion which they convey the 
| world over, and while no one wants the beautiful 
| and expressive names of every-day life to give 
| pas wholly to the “‘jaw-breakers” of science, it 
| 18 well to remember that the latter have distinct 
and important uses. 





> & 
A GOOD EXAMPLE. 
| 


is encouraging to see a person whose 


In England it is the bluebottle, while in Franee it | 


COMPANION. 


spend all the money she receives from the sale of 
prosace. and so will have something laid by for 
helpless old age, should she reach it. 

Simple, honest, clean, sane, independent, she 
lives alone, a woman who has been able to realize 
her dreams, one who has known a great book 
who has subjugated some land, who has attained 
independence and who nurses a_vast_ spiritual 
= She is an example of the triumph of 
industry, courage and aspiration over adverse 
circumstances. 

Emerson says: “Be real and admirable, not as 
we know, but as you know. Able men do not 
care in what kind a man is able, so that he is able.” 





FROM star to star my spirit strays, 
As birds from tree to tree, 

When I look up to all these worlds 
That seem so near to me. 


And yet I cannot tell to-night 
By what road I shall fare 

Unto that Home I used to know, 
Or what awaits me there. 


Weary and spent my heart comes back 
To where earth’s homesick are,— 
But in the end, I hold, somehow 
Each soul shall find its Star! 


*® ¢ 


SMOOTHING DOWN A HERO. 


OL. ETHAN ALLEN, the hero of Ticon- 

( deroga, was a man of quick and uncertain 

temper, and an old file of Rivington’s New 

York Gazette and Universal Advertiser tells how 

the editor once narrowly escaped a “good licking” 

from the indignant soldier, of whom, it appears, 

the paper had said something unpleasant. William 

L. Stone has unearthed the story, which was told 
in an editorial substantially as follows: 


I was sitting alone, after dinner, when I heard 
an unusual noise in the street and a hurrah from 
the boys. I was in the second story, and steppin 
to the window, saw a tall figure in tarnishe 
regimentals, with an enormous long sword, fol- 
lowed by a crowd of boys, who occasionall 
cheered him with hurrahs, to which he seeme 
insensible. 

He came up to my house and Sy" My 
heart told me it was Ethan Allen. shut my 
window and retired behind the table. I was 
certain the hour of reckoning had come. There 
was no retreat. Mr. Staples, my clerk, came in, 
paler than ever, and elasping his nds, said: 

“Master, he has come. e entered the store 
and asked if James Rivington lived here. I 
answered, ‘Yes, sir.’ ‘Is he at home?’ ‘I will go 
and see, sir,’ I said. And now, master, what is 
be done? There he is in the store, and the boys 
are — ing at him from the street.’ 

# nad made up my mind. “Show him up,” I 
sa! 


There was a fearful moment of suspense. | 
heard him on the stairs, his long sword clanking 
at every step. In he stalked. 

“Is your name James gg 

“It is, sir, and no man could be more happy to 
see Col. Ethan Allen.” 

“Sir, I have come —” ; 

“Not another word, sir, until you have taken a 
seat at my table.” 

“But, sir, I don’t think it prope: _” 

“Have the goodness to let me help you.” 

“Sir, I come —” 

“Not another word until you have partaken of 
my hospitality, apd then, my dear colonel, we will 
=. no! Mes old affairs. I have some queer events 
etail. 

In short, we finished our dinner together and 
parted as good friends as if we had never had 
cause to be otherwise. 


* © 


MINUS. 


ERTAIN singular discounts are allowed in 

( the book trade. That these may conflict 
is illustrated by an experience of Mark 
Twain, as it is reported by the Chicago Chronicle: 


One day, while the humorist was connected with 
a publishing-house, he went into a bookstore, and 
picking up a volume, asked the price. He then 
suggested that, as a publisher, he was entitled 
to fifty per cent. discount. To this the clerk 
assented. 

“As 1am also an author,” said Mark, “it would 
appear that I am again entitled to fifty per cent. 
discount.” 

Again the clerk bowed. 

“And as a personal friend of the proprietor,” 

e modestly continued, “I presume that you will 





T 

| | life has been successful and an infi for 

good under adverse circumstances. Such a 
| person is Aunt Tillie, a coal-black negress born in 
| slavery, who lives in the mountains of North 
| Carolina, midway between two villages. She has 
|@ patronymic, no doubt, but her neighbors have 
forgotten it, and it does not matter, for there is 
only one Aunt Tillie in that community. 


| How her education was begun no one knows, 
but she was able, when she had a family, to teach 
her boys and girls to read and to print. She 
possessed no book save the Bible, and used that 
as a text-book. She knows no other literature, 
and now, in her later days, when she has plent 
of friends who would cheerfully give her books, all 
have refrained, preferring to leave untouched by 
lesser literature that fine imagination which 
employs with ease the words of David and Isaiah. 
In course of time her family slipped from her— 
by death, marriage and other changes—and she 
was left alone. All she owned had been dis- 
tributed among those she loved. Then, with an 
impulse which no one was able to understand, she 
refused the old woman’s corner by the mountain 
firesides, and went out to service, and by close 
economy was able in a few years to buy five acres 
of woodland. The purchase took almost her last 
cent, but some dream of perfect liberty, of time 
| for thought, of sovereignty over her own domain, 
stirred in her and inspired her to remarkable 





abors. 

She felled and hewed trees for her own cabin; 
contrived a pulley and swung the logs into place; 
chinked them with mud and whitewashed them 
inside. She made strong, well-shaped furniture 
from a saplings and poplar splints; she 
exchanged labor for the mountain homespun, 
which will last a lifetime, and with it made 
curtains and mattress covers, bed clothing and 
tablecloths. Her fireplace was of rocks picked up 
from the land, and this and the chimney are finely 
ae Ferns and roses grow about her 
house and pines stand guard by it. 

Then, with those strong arms, which wield an 
ax with the boldness and stren of a man, she 
cleared a part of her land, bartering some hemlock 
logs for a young ox. With the aid of this excellent 
animal she cultivated her cleared land, and now 
does truck-gardening. She carries her produce to 
town in her ox-cart, by which she walks, a stately 
aqwre in a red turban and a blue frock. 

She has timber enough left standing to keep her 
in fire-wood for the rest of her life. She does not 








h 
allow me the usual twenty-five per cent. discount?” 

Another bow from the salesman. 

“Well,” drawled the unblushing humorist, 
“under these conditions I think I may as well take 
the book. What's the tax?” 

The clerk took out his pencil and fi 
triously. Then he said, with the 
obsequiousness : 

“As near as I can calculate, we owe 
book and about thirty-seven and one- 
Call again.” 


red indus- 
greatest 


‘ou the 
cents. 


*® © 


AT SEA ON AN ICE-CAKE. 
T= Nome Gold-Digger narrates the experi- 


ence of a party of travellers who were 

carried out to sea on a cake of ice. The 
story was taken from the mouth of Evelyn Buss, 
one of the two women in the party. 


It was four nights before Christmas that Audre 
Bell, Charles Hagelin, Erie Johnston and myself 
rounded the point at Bluff City, and found open 
water barring the trail. Miss ll and I were 
tied to the sleds, for the way was rough, and we 
did not pay much attention to the water, the men 
telling us there was often a crack at that point. 

Eric Johnston jumped across and ran toward 
town for ropes, and then we realized that we were 

adually drifting away from the shore. People 
hn Nome seem to think that we were carried away 
on a little patch of ice, but our floating prison was 
many miles in extent. 

As the crack grew wider, Eric Johnston and 
W. F. Austin, the man he had asked to assist at 
Bluff City, rowed out to us in a boat. They suc- 
ceeded in scrambling upon the ice, but Austin 
was drenched, for it was a wild and stormy night. 
We had a robe and.two pieces of canvas, and we 
wrapped him up and let the dogs lie around him 
to keep him from freezing. 

The next day we kept travelling to keep land in 
sight, as the position of the ice was continually 
shifting. I had been ill and could not walk fast 
enough to keep warm; so they let me lie in one 
of the sleds with the dogs around me. Miss Bell, 
Johnston and Hagelin walked all the time to keep 
from freezing. 

All our provisions consisted of some fish for dog- 
feed, and a little corn-meal. We had no salt. On 
the second day, when we began to travel, we 
found some wood. With this the boys were able 
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to make a fire and cook, but it was not till the 
third day that I could eat a little corn-meal mush, 
and it revived me wonderfully. 

We saw a bonfire on the coast the third nigh 
one of those, we afterward heard, that were lighte 
as signals tous. The fourth night it snowed. and 
we were soaked through. If we been forced 
to stay on the ice another night we should prob- 
ably have frozen, for we were very wet and greatly 
exhausted. 

But on the morning of the fourth day our ice-field 
| drifted in shore, and we were only separated from 
the beach by six miles of rubble ice. This was 
our one chance, and we determined to risk it. 
The sleds were put side by side, and with a rush 
we started, the ice cracking and breaking all the 
iW 








ay. 
| I did not dare to look, but covered . head, 
expecting every moment to f° am, ° ll some 
one called out, “We are on the beach!” Then I 
threw off the wrap and saw one of the boys break 
down and sob with Joy. and Mr. Chisman, the 
road-house keeper at Choohook, with an Indian, 
was standing on the shore welcoming us. 


2 ¢ 


| HER HOUR OF TRIUMPH. 
| 
| 


OME neighbors and friends of ours had a 
S horse called Aleade, says Horace Vachell 
in his interesting description of California 
| life; and thereupon he goes on to relate an incident 
in which the horse played an important part. 
| 
| 


Alcade was a most respectable horse, but like 
all of us he had his failing; he would flick his tail 
over the reins. So one day my friend, when about 
to take his wife out for a drive, tied down Alcade’s 
3 fo sets and securely that not a wiggle was 
eft in it. 

Now it poepenes that only that morning my 
friend’s wife had turned on the water—water, you 
must understand, is a very precious article on a 
ranch in southern California—and, alas! she had 
neglected to turn it off; so the water had flowed 
away, leaving the family tank empty and cracking 
beneath the ardent rays of the sun. 

Conceive, if you can, the wrath of a husband 
condemne: az his wife’s carelessness to pump 
many hundreds of gallons of water! You may be 
sure that he—he was an Englishman—told his 
uahappy wife that she had committed the unpar- 
donable sin; and she, poor soul, appreciating the 
magnitude of her offense, held her peace—which 
is — because she was a daughter of the 

est. 

Perhaps the husband was sorry that he had 
spoken so harshly, and thought that a drive behind 
a fast trotter would establish happier relations 
between the two who should be one. as it 
may,after the drive was over he began tounharness 
Aleade, his wife standing by and talking to him. 

The traces were unhooked, the breeching-straps 
unbuckled, and then Aleade was commanded to 
leave the shafts; but Alcade, wise as Balaam’s 
ass, never stirred, for he knew that his tail was 
still fast to the ugey. Thereupon my friend 
took the whip and applied it smartly to Alcade’s 
hind quarters. - 

Aleade, who had doubtless been nursing his 
wrongs all the afternoon, and who now saw his 
ope. as the lawyers say, to show cause 
retaliated by kicking the buggy into a heap of 
kindling-wood. 

My friend’s wife watched this performance with 
interest, and when it was over she turned to her 
husband and said: ; 

“My. dear, after this I shall turn on the water 
and let it run as often and as long as I please.” 


* © 


TOO CLEVER. 


CERTAIN drug clerk, whose attempted clev- 

A erness the Pittsburg Daily News records, 

had heard the story of the colored woman 

who, on asking for flesh-colored court-plaster, was 

given black by the observant shopkeeper ;.and he 

treasured up the incident, hoping for an oppor- 
tunity to imitate the sharpness of the dealer. 


His opportunity came. One evening a comely 
pans a = stepped into the store where he was 
employed. 

“I wants some cou’t-plaster,” she said. 

“What color?” inquired the clerk, with affected 
nonchalance. 

“Flesh cullah, sah.” 

Trembling in his shoes, and keeping within 
reach of a heavy pestle, the clerk nded the 
young woman a box of black court-plaster. He was 
surprised at the time that the situation afforded so 
little humor. The girl opened the box with a 
deliberation that was ominous, but her face was 
unruffied as she noted the color of the contents. 

“T guess you mus’ ’a’ misunderstood my ordah. 
1 asked for flesh cullah, and you done give me 
skin cullah,” she said. 

The drug clerk is said to be still a little dazed, 
and he has firmly resolved to subject every joke 
to rigid laboratory test hereafter before using. 


e & 
BOY LOST. 


VIDENTLYa boy is lost; and several fathers, 
sitting down to dinner the other night, con- 
sidered where he might be. Said one: 


What has become of the old-fashioned boy? 
The one who looked like his father when his father 
earried the sort of Pompey which was like the 
divinity that hedged a king in the time when king- 
hood was in its break o’ day. The boy who wore 
a hat which threatened to come down over his 
ears. The boy whose trousers were made over 
— his father’s, by his mother or aunt or. grand- 
mother. 

The boy whose hair had a cow-lick in it before, 
and was sheared off the same length behind. The 
boy who walked with both hands in the pockets 
of his trousers. The boy who wore boots run 
down at the heels. The boy who never wore 
knickerbockers or a roundabout coat. The boy 
whose Fon ey was shaped LA the gymnastics 
of his tongue. The boy who believed his father 
was the greatest man in the world, and that he 
could have been President if he had wanted to be. 
The boy who was his mother’s man when the man 
was away from home. 





* 
SPECULATIVE MATHEMATICS. 


WO club-men were discussing the financia! 
affairs of some of their acquaintances. 


“Now there’s Brown. He’s been specu- 

lating heavily in wheat. How has he come out? 

“Away ahead.” 

“And there’s Williams. He has dabbled exten- 
sively in oats. Has he made anything?” 

“He hasn’t done as well as Brown has. But 
Thompson—you know Thompson?” 

“Yes, I know him.” 

“Well, he’s worth as much as Brown an! 
Williams put together.” ’ 

“There you’re bog I know Thompson's 
circumstances exactly. He isn’t worth a cent.” 

“Just so. Brown is worth two hundred thousan« 
dollars, and Williams is two hundred thousand 
dollars worse off than nothing. If you combine 
the wealth of the two it amounts to nothing, the 
same as Thompson’s. Have you forgotten your 
mathematics?” 
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THE YOUTH'S 








COMPLAINT. 


TESSA’S 


THINK the girls in story-books 
Have everything just splendid. 
I wish some of the times they had 
For me had been intended. 


Their grandfathers lived out on farms, 
Mine lives here in the city. 

I have no relatives abroad, 
And I think that’s a pity. 


My brother never went to sea, 
Or fought for gold or glory. 

He’s just a clerk, so he can’t tell 
A bit exciting story. 


There’s no nice attic in our house, 
With chests and old clothes-presses. } 
I can’t dress up, on rainy days, 
In old brocaded dresses. | 
I never got lost in the snow, 
I never had the pleasure 
Of being called a heroine, | 
I never found a treasure. | 


Those lovely things are not for me, } 
I’ll have to do without them. | 
But there’s some consolation left— 
It’s nice to read about them. 
ELLA RANDALL PEARCE. 





elation - 


eae oe x aa, = a 


Lucile has a book (she’s a nice little girl, A book which they gabe her one holiday time, 


Though she might have a trifle more All full of big pictures in color, 
feeling ! And stories of “‘ Felines,”’ I think they are 


And Iam as harmless a kitten as lobes 
To blink at the flies on the ceiling),— 


called, 
I’m sure that no tales could be duller ! 





But oh, just to look at the pictures, and Lucile does not mind them,—she knows 


every one, 


face, 
And expects I am going to look cheerful ! 





With his teeth and his whiskers so fearful, 
She shows them to me with a smile on her 





think 
If one of those cheatures should meet you ! 
Such tigers, and lions with fierce yellow 
manes, 
And panthers just ready to eat you! 
—>—1. 9G -~— 
THE COOPERATIVE SOCIETY. | where Willie was operating on the 
| Jack-o’-lantern’s eyes. 
By Adelbert F. Caldwell. | Willie laid down his knife and looked 
= HE wood-box is empty !’’ called mamma, | up curiously. 

T suggestively. | “Now,’’ resumed grandma, “I want 

“Oh bother! There’s always something | you and mamma to form a Cooperative 
todo!” and Willie fretfully laid down his knife | Society.” 
with which he was making a Jack-o’-lantern out| “O grandma, I?” interrupted Willie, 
of a round yellow pumpkin. “Nobody has so | amazed at the long names. 
much to do as I—it’s work, work, work the| “Yes; a Cooperative Society, of which 
whole time!” | mamma will be president and you the 

“And no play at all?’’ asked grandma, quietly, | secretary. Come to think of it, 1’1] be the auditor.” 
from her sunshiny corner by the window. | “What shall I do?” asked Willie. 

“Sometimes,”’ assented Willie, “but ’tis wood,| “Your duty will be to keep the records.” 
water, chips, and—and everything, mostly !”’ | “And mine?” laughed mamma. 

“Let me see,’ and grandma laid down her! ‘‘Oh, to be general overseer,”’ replied grandma, 
knitting within the bright-colored Indian basket. smiling. “As the name implies, you will work | 
“Yesterday, a little boy I know spent the after- | together—that is, you will work for each other 
noon with Harold Bent, fishing. After the to advance a common interest—a cheerful, happy 
chores were done, this same little boy rode to the | home.” 
village with his grandpa to hear a band concert.| “Goody, I’m ready!” exclaimed Willie, thor- 
Chis morning he was allowed to run over to his | oughly interested. ‘‘And you, mamma?” 

Uncle Sam’s to get two golden pumpkins—not | ‘Certainly; ’tis a delightful plan,” said she. 
to be made into delicious pies, but —’”’ | “Of course, you will do what is necessary for 

Just then Willie remembered the empty | each other’s comfort,” continued grandma, “and 
wood-box, and so grandma didn’t finish her | Willie will keep the record of each day’s doings. 
sentence. At night we will balance accounts. Devote one 

When he came back in better spirits, grandma page to what mamma does for you,” explained 
had gone. Presently she returned with a small | grandma, “and the opposite page to what you do 
brown-covered note-book. for her. Do you see?”’ 

“I have a plan, dear,” said grandma, as she| Willie nodded and took the book, while | 
drew her chintz-covered rocker up to the table | grandma went back to her knitting. 
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Soon Willie needed a candle for his lantern. 
“This will do for both if you divide it,” said 
mamma, giving Willie an extra fine taper. 
“Thank you. One item for mamma’s ac- 
count,” he added. clothes, which her husband wore 
; *T was long after dinner before he had =— ‘ ?. When we 1234, 5 she showed us such a beauti- 
oe * his _ while — | w3:_ You understand 123456789 ? 
“I didn’t think she did so much for me,” said | 4. He tried to 123456789 them by saying that in 
Willie, rather soberly to himself. ; | ‘Ts thas old 1265 679 to meta meal? He looks 
When the sitting-room lamp was lighted, | too 123456789 to do anything. 
grandma thought it would be a good time to| 
examine the accounts of the Cooperative Society. 


NUTS TO CRACK. 


i. 
NUMERICAL PUZZLE. 
1. The woman in her 1234, 5678 and made 12345678 


Here my 1234 56; 


6. He tried 12 3456 off the arrow, when he saw it 
coming 123456 them. 


Willie produced the account-book. Then he 2. 
‘and the president drew up their chairs on either CHARADES. 
side of the auditor. I. 
The secretary colored a little as grandma Upon my total day we meet, 
She While flags and banners first the street, 


(rather the auditor) turned to the first page. 
read it just as it was recorded: 


COOPERATIVE SOCIETY RECORD. 
President’s Account. 

President furnished me, no, the secretary, with 
two candles for Jack-o’-lanterns. 

Made secretary’s bed. 

Got dinner and boiled an extra egg for said | 
secretary. 

Mended stockings for secretary. 


And second, third and fourth we hear, 
In praise of soldier heroes dear. 
The love and thanks to them we second 
Can never in mere words be reckoned. 
In cold and lonely tents they pine, 
Without one third of joy or cheer; 
On scanty third and fourth they dine 
And fourth each thought of coward fear, 
While safe at home we work and rest, 
With peace and warmth and comfort blest. 
II. 

My first tells many a tale of grief, 
Patched pants for same. Yet sometimes speaks a sweet relief. 
Helped him write a letter to papa. My second is a verb known well, 
Ironed secretary’s collars. hich does our own existence tell. 
Cleaned secretary’s Sunday coat. My third a very common grain, 


: In bread and drink used o’er again. 
Took splinter out of secretary’s finger. My fourth, an article you'll find, 


To use where’er you have a mind. 
My whole, a country whose dread fame 
Is sounded in its very name. 


III. 


A fashionable dame a party gave, 
The guests were many a second. 

The total was enormous, I have heard, 
The cost could scarce be reckoned. 

The invitations read: “At eight we dine, 
And total; please ~, 

They came to chat and flirt and third and eat 
Of turkey, cake and pie. 


3. 
| ANAGRAMS. 
he to his wig breaks, 
The wig blows away. 
And he both his hands 
On his --- in dismay. 


Seeretary’s Account. 


Got president one pail of water. 
secretary's dinner!) 


(Used for 


Thou 

That I might 

Were not thy skirts 
age. 


------- so finely, O queen of the stage, 
on thy grace for a page, 
too much for thine 


the plans of the old 
that we throw with ease. 


Her are troubling her, ’tis very plain, 
Though she’d to tell the seat of her pain. 


All through the 


he foolishly 


| While the ------ so dim hardly show us our plates. 
| A---- carried before him ---- to be 

| His ---- of wish; ’twas fulfilled, as we see. 

| There ------ in a------ an old sheep that they 


} eran 

------ as prime spring lamb. 
With a sigh she herself to her fate, 

Her promised will surely be late. 

But she watches the door of 
While the are coming their 


----- - still, 
------- places to fill. 
2 
ENIGMATICAL NAMES OF LIVING AUTHORS, 


1. An old-fashioned flower and a measure of 
weight. 

. To desire and expect. 

. A place of worship and not well. 

. Part of a chicken and a river crossing. 

One of the twelve apostles. 

A barrier. 

A division of a city. 

A heavy weight belonging to John. 

. To wade across a river. 

. a of some pigs and to consume by 

re. 

. A stroke of a pencil and a son of Noah. 

2. One of the old masters. 

. Excavated and a girl. 

. To jump out of the way. 

. A city in Scotland. 

3. A certain make of typewriter. 

. Assistance. 

. Strong and robust. 

. Part of a fish and a general of the Civil War. 

. A barn-yard fowl and a letter of the alphabet. 

. A walking-stick. 
wo. 

. A covering for the head and a strong drink. 

. An unmarried man. 

. Part of a leaf. 


And then, when I'm ready to perish 
with fright, 
At seeing such things by the dozens, 
She tells me that Iam a feline myself, 
And these terrible beasts are my 
cousins ! 


SO MAIN orm Ore 


- 


5. 
BURIED GIRLS. 


(Twenty-six girls’ names are concealed in the 
following story :) 


S 
ou. 





One bright day mamma said, “It’s a long time 
since we had a picnic or a ride. My efforts to 
settle to work are vain. Herbert, harness the 
horse, and we will go out in the woods. 

“There is a raspberry pie in the pantry, anda 
roast chicken or a duck, I forget which; I dare 
say it will not mar your pleasure to have some 
lunch. * 

“May, where is your satchel? in or out of your 
trunk? A tie of mine is in it that you borrowed.” 

Though mamma’s tone was mild, red blushes 
dyed Ma ’s cheeks. 

“Which horse shall we take,” 


P.&. 

collars could have been ironed without fire! 
Helped carry away the dishes. 

WILLIE CONANT, Sec’t’y. 


Got wood. Don’t suppose secretary’s 


The next page showed a like result. 

“T declare, the president seems to have the 
most credit !’’ said grandma. 

“The secretary may have omitted to make 
entries on his own page,” suggested mamma. 


said Herbert, 
| “the dapple?” 
“O, no, rather the steady old white one,” an- 
swered mamma. 
i. At last er started, but they arrived at the 
On ” : min a bridge too late, and had to wait for the train. 
P No, MAA, 2 enld Willie, honestly, forget- Herbert got out to get him a belt of birch bark. 
ting her official title, “you do ten times more| “Hurry, Herbert,” said mamma; “if this horse 
for me every day than I do for you, but I | should start, my hand or arm is not strong enough 
ese, ae 6 A f | to hold him, and you know he does not like the 
shouldn’t have known it if it hadn’t been for odor and noise of the engine. There is the train. 
grandma !’’ The engineer sees us and blows the whistle. Now 
Agnes, tell auntie the truth; were you afraid 
w a oe Lpaenes ? 
—s ‘ . ane . “Well, Herbert, that is a belt worth looking at, 
FOUR-YEAR-OLD Mamie was riding behind | pyt the effect is comical. I certainly would not 
her older sister, Lou, on the old family horse. | wear it in town, though it is well enough out here 


" A ‘ + | in the woods. 
When urging it to trot, Lou asked, “Does it | “The little birds carol in every bush; we shall 
bounce you too hard, Mamie?’’ 


“No,” gasped | see them making their nests, and see the little 
the little one, “I don’t hardly bounce! I just stay | eggs, too, perhaps. Is not this delightful? 
up all the time.” 


* © 


hey spent the whole day in the woods, and 
enjoyed it heartily. 





At ang 
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C gRRE NT- EVENTS |* 


PRESIDENT MCKINLEYSHOT AT BUFFALO. 
While President McKinley was holding a public | 
reception at the Temple of Music, in the Pan- | 
American Exhibition grounds at Buffalo, Friday 
afternoon, September 6th, a young man in the | 
line of people waiting to greet the President took | 
his extended right hand in his own left hand, 
and from a revolver concealed in a bandage upon | 
his right hand fired twice at the President. He | 
was instantly seized and disarmed, and the} 
President was conveyed to the hospital. One 
bullet was found to have glanced from the 
breast-bone, after inflicting a slight wound; but 
the other passed through the stomach, and lodged, 
it is thought, in the muscles of the back. The 
President’s first words, after he was shot, were 
an injunction to those around him not to 
exaggerate his condition to Mrs. McKinley, and 
an expression of compassion for his assailant. | 
When this record closes, September 12th, the | 
President’s recovery seems probable, but he is | 
not out of danger. 





Tue PRESIDENT’s ASSAILANT was identified | 
as Leon Czolgosz, a Russian Pole, 29 years old, 
whose home is in Cleveland. He professed | 
himself an anarchist and a disciple of Emma 
Goldman, a notorious anarchist leader, whose | 
lectures, he said, had inspired his deed. He) 
declared that he had no accomplices, and that he 
had only done his duty. 

THe News oF THE CRIME was received at | 
first with ineredulity and then with horror all over | 
the civilized world. Messages of grief and sympa- 
thy poured in upon the State Department from 
rulers and governments everywhere. Among the 
first to express detestation for the crime and 
wishes for the President’s recovery was the Queen | 
Regent of Spain. King Humbert’s widow, Queen | 
Margherita, expressed the deepest sympathy for 
Mrs. McKinley. 





Tue PROTOCOL arranging terms of settlement | 
between China and the powers was signed 
September 7th. ‘The agreement bound the) 
powers to evacuate all public places, including the 
Forbidden City and the Summer Palace, before 
September 17th, and to withdraw all troops in 
the provinces, except the permanent garrisons, 
before September 22d. The protocol enumerates 
the punishments said to have been inflicted on 
Boxer leaders; suspends civil service examina- 
tions in guilty cities for five years; prohibits 
the importation of arms for two years; fixes the 
amount of the indemnity at $337,000,000, to be 
paid in 39 years; orders the razing of the 
Taku forts; sanctions guards for the legations 
and armed posts from the sea to Pekin; and 
prohibits membership in antiforeign societies. 

THE ALABAMA CONSTITUTIONAL CON- 
VENTION, September 3d, by a vote of 132 to 12, 
adopted the draft of a new constitution which is 
to be submitted to the people next month. The 
proposed constitution provides a four years’ 
instead of a two years’ term for state officials; 
creates the office of lieutenant-governor, and fixes 
the State elections to occur at the same time with 
elections of Congressmen instead of in August, 
as hitherto. It gives to public schools a certain 
percentage of all money paid in as taxes, instead 
of making them dependent on appropriations by | 
the legisiature, and it allows counties to levy | 
additional school taxes, if the people so decide. 

RESTRICTIONS Upon SuFrFRAGE.— The 
chief business of the convention was the devising 
of restrictions upon the suffrage which should 
exclude illiterate negroes, without disfranchising 
white voters. ‘wo sets of qualifications are 
incerporated in the constitution. The first remain 
in force until January 1, 1903, when they are 
superseded by the others. Under the first, three 
classes of voters will be admitted to registration: 
Those who have served in any war in which this | 
country has ever been engaged; the descendants | 
of such persons; and “all persons of good | 
character and who understand the dutées and 
obligations of citizenship.” The registration 
boards are given large discretion in enforcing | 
these qualifications. Voters registered under | 
these provisions will remain on the lists for life; 
but after January 1, 1903, new applicants for 
registration must read and write English, must | 
be able to show that they have been regularly 
employed during the preceding year, or must be 
the owners of a certain amount of taxable property. | 

ATTEMPTED MEDIATION.—The President 
recently offered his friendly offices to the govern- 
ments of Venezuela and Colombia to arrange any 
difficulties existing between them. At the present 
writing, the official correspondence has not been 
published ; but it is understood that the President 
expressed the regret which the United States 
would feel if there were any breach in the friendly 
relations of the two republics, and especially if 
either of them were to take ary action which 
might menace the security of the isthmus or 
compel the United States to consider its obliga- | 
tions under existing treaty engagements. The 
President’s offer of mediation was formally | 
accepted by Colombia, but not by Venezuela. | 
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T. Mc Kay, 673 Broad St., Newark, 





@, JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., | 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Makers and Importers of ovary 
Instrument that’s Musical. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 
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WURLITZER BEATS THE WORLD. 


Brass Band 


INSTRUMENTS, DRUMS, ETC. 
Reduced 4 Don’t buy until you 
see new 80-pp. Cat. B. MAILED FREE. 
The Restate Wurlitzer Co., 
122 EB. Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, O. 








| Are You Interested nay 
in RIFLE SHOOTING ? 


If so, send for STEVENS RIFLE CONTEST CONDITIONS | ; 


to J. Stevens Arms and Todl Company, Box 3, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 








Flowers tor Winter. 


What You Can Buy for 25 cts. pane. 
2S5e 





6 Hyacinths, all different colors, beauti 
12 Tulips, a fine assortment, all colors, - 
10 Samay varieties Narcissus, al] colors, - 


andsom: 
aa cfonaid Wi Winter r Bloomer, 
Calla Lilies for Winter Blooming, 
Sholes Winter blooming Hoses, all 
oice Winter-bloom: 
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At WHOLESALE 
PRICES! 

If your dealer does not 
handle Monarch Malleable 
lron and Steel Ranges we 
will ship the first one 
ordered from your com- 
munity at the whole- 
sale pejee. saving you 
from $10.00 
oa Freight paid a0 miles. 
Sent FREE— Handsome 
© atalogue with wholesale 
pricesand fullparticulars 


MALLEABLE IRON RANGECO., 
x 112, Beaver Dam, 


ver 
itecently St. Louis, ‘Mo. 
jot Crack Nor Warp. 














A UNIVERSAL FOOD. 
FOLLOWING NATURE’S FOOTSTEPS. 

“T have a boy, two years old, weighing forty 
pounds and in perfect health who has been raised 
on Grape-Nuts and milk. 

“This is an ideal food, and evidently furnishes 
the elements necessary for a baby as well as for 
adults. We have used Grape-Nuts in large quan- 
tities and greatly to our advantage.” F. W. 
Leavitt, Minneapolis, Minn. 

One advantage about Grape-Nuts Food is that 
it is predigested in the process of manufacture ; 


| that is, the starch contained in the wheat and 


barley is transformed into grape-sugar in exactly 
the same method as this process is carried out in 
the human body, that is, by the use of moisture 
and long exposure to moderate warmth, which 
grows the diastase in the grains and makes the 
remarkable change from starch to grape-sugar. 
Therefore the most delicate stomach can handle 
| Grape-Nuts, and the food is quickly absorbed into 
| the blood and tissue, certain parts of it going 
directly to building and nourishing the brain and 
nerve centers. 

Made at the pure food factories of the Postum 
Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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oughly taught b; ‘met. 
WwW TOO. Ph. D., 

Massachusetts ‘Apricultu: 

ral College, Head of De- 
partment. 

Send for 36-page illustrated 
booklet, “Money in Farm- 
ing,” f 

Other courses: Business, 
Shorthand, Typewritin ng, 

Pe mete fit for business 
situations. Normal courses 
fit for teachers’ certificates. 


The Home Correspondence School, 
Springfield, Mass. 
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COMPANION. 


STAMPS 100 all Shorest genuine Mauri- | 
i» tius, Natal, Cape G. H., Cuba, 
Costa Rica, Honduras, Rontte, ete., with nice 
ALBUM all for only 10c. A splendid bargain. 


1901 list no dy, FREK. Agents wanted, 50% | 
m. L. 8. DOVER & CO., St. Louis, Mo. | 


nguages Taught by Mail 
with aa aid of the phonograph. Onty aay ae 
method. Bpedally wrt Lt pe 1. 


SEPTEMBER 26, 1901. 


$25,000.00 
FROM HALF AN ACRE. 


This is what a Missouri man made last year. 
See St. Louis Republic, August 12, 1900. 

Easily grown, and hardy t roughout the Union. 
Staple in price as Wheat or Cotton. 

Price has advanced for 25 years. 

Wild supply on point of extermination. 
Complete book, 1o cents. Circulars FREE. 


CHINESE - AMERICAN GINSENG COMPANY, JOPLIN, MO. 
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METAL OLL’S HEAD 9c. 


< stamped metal, with bisque - ike 
uitable for 18-inch dolt. De- | 
lights all purchasers. Money back if 
50 other styles and sizes 
oe 27 cts. to $2.68, to fit any size body. 
as our dealer or send for catalogue 












A. VISCHER & CO., Novelty Dept., 
Il Warren Street, New York. 


ICYCLES BELOW GOST 
000 F381 mcs. Sigsig 


with best equipments, 
99 & 00 MODELS, «4 to én 
Good Second Hand Wheels, $3% 8 
best makes in portoes ri¢ — to 
ing order. Must be c 
We ship pea bm 0 days 
trial without a cent in advance. 
EARN A BICYCLE distrib- 
uting catalogs for us. You can 
make money as our agent. 
Write at once for our Bargain 
List and Special Offer 
MEAD CYCLE GO. Dept. 13C, Chicago. 


=| Fifteen Million 
> Pupils 


PREVENT S.C OUP. 
Children whe te tisk ss Benptinn Theos yagi 


have croup. ~~ y not Throat Band pre- 


“MINERVA” 





euros guide and coughing. but re= 
Venta furthor attacks, Pyually dence! to 
Itconsists silk aoe Caged @ pouch con- 
pare = be an Oriental 
medicinal virtues, dae es of the powder 
the natural heat of the 


20 DAY EE TRIAL. 
State the ace of child orsize ofneck, and we will send 
youa band by return mail, Giveit a thorough test for 
20 days, Ifit proves satisfactorysend us $2.00 and keep 
the band. If not, return to us the band and pay nothing, 
Don’tdelay, Order one to-day on 20 days’ tree trial. 
Egyptian Mfg. Co. Dept. | Grand Rapids, 














In Training for Citizenship. 








T’S the exception when the U. S. 
to be seen floating over a Public School Building. 
This is equally true, whether you travel North, 

South, East or West. 
sight. 


Flag is not now 


It-is a beautiful and suggestive 
Nearly thirteen years have passed since THE 
Youtn’s Companion first organized the national move- 
ment for displaying the Flag on our Public Schools. 
Each succeeding year the custom grows more popular. 
No Public School should close the year 1901 without its 
Flag. Do not let your school be an exception. 


If you have no Flag for your school let us know it. Upon 
request of any teacher or pupil we will send free, 100 
Flag Certificates by means of which any school can 
easily and quickly raise the money for securing a Flag. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion. 
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Mines oF Wax.—lIn several parts of the 
world a resinous substance called ozocerite, and 
bearing considerable resemblance to beeswax, is 
found, usually in connection with rock salt and 
coal. There are deposits in Austria, Russia, 
Roumania, Egypt, Algeria, Canada and Mexico, 
but, says our consul at Trieste, Mr. Hossfeld, 
ozocerite has, so far, not been discovered in 








sufficient quantities to pay for mining anywhere 
except in the district of Boryslav, in Austrian | 
Galicia, and on an island on the west coast of the | 
Caspian Sea. In mining this mineral wax, shafts | 
are sunk until a bed, or “nest,’’ of ozocerite is | 
struck. Then connecting galleries are driven. | 
There is considerable danger, and many lives | 
have been lost in consequence of the sudden 
forcing up of the soft wax into the shafts by the 
enormous pressure to which it is subjected. It 
is used largely for manufacturing ceresin, which 
is employed, together with beeswax, for making 
wax candles, as well as in the manufacture of 
phonographic cylinders, and for many similar | 
purposes. 


GERMANS AND ENGLISH IN THE ANTARC- 
‘ric.—By mutual agreement, the two principal 
exploring expeditions which are to start for the 
Antarctic this year, one under the auspices of 
the British government and the other under those 














of the German government, will respectively 
confine their attention to opposite halves of the 
unexplored regions. The Germans will study 
the side facing the Atlantic and the Indian 
Ocean, and the English the side lying south of 
Australia and the Pacific. 

Curious Facts Asour Sounp.— During 
the firing 8f minute-guns by the English fleet at 
Spithead, on the occasion of Queen Victoria’s | 
funeral, the sounds were heard at surprising | 
distances inland, and the English scientific 
journals have since published many interesting | 
facts about these phenomena. It seems to be | 
established that not only the direction of the | 
wind, but its relative velocity at different 
elevations from the ground, affected the direction 
of the sound-waves. In some cases, contrary 
winds refracted the sound over the heads of 
observers between:10 and 45 miles from the 
ships, so that they did not hear the guns, but 
the same waves were afterward brought to the 
ground by favorable upper currents, rendering 
the sounds audible at’ 50 miles, and even as far 
as 140 miles, while at 84 miles they were so loud 
that laborers in the fields put down their spades 
and listened to them. 
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Is THERE A PLANET BEYOND NEPTUNE? 
This question was revived before the Royal 
Society. of Edinburgh lately by Prof. George 
Forbes, who called attention to the fact that 
there are seven comets whose aphelion points, | 
according to their calcalated orbits, correspond 
with the position. of a planet revolving around 
the sun’ at a distencé 100:times greater thap that | 
of the earth, and”having a period: of about: 1000 | 
years, He suggested that the disturbing attraction | 
of this supposed planet had altered the elements , 
of the orbit of the great comet seen. in’ 1264 and | 
-1556 so that it did not come back when expected | 
in 1848. This comet, he thought, might be iden- | 
tified with the third comet of 1844, or the second | 
comet of 1843, its return having been hastened | 
by the perturbation of the planet 


* MAKING Lieut ennts cities —A Belgian 
engineer, T’ yy has-invented aj apparatus 
for producing:lighit from-smoke. It appearsthat 
the Origin, of the smoke isa matter of: indifference. 
It is simply forced into a receiver, where it is 
saturated with hydrocarburet, and can then be 
burned, giving a brilliant illumination. 

DANGER” IN INSULATING’ GLOVES. — 
According to the results of experiments recently 
reported to the International Society of Elec- 
tricians, india-rubber gloves and sandals, and 
gloves made of glass pearls interwoven with 
cotton tissue, ought not to be trusted to afford 
security to workers about electric apparatus. 
They should be depended upon, not for touching | 
directly conductors of high tension, but only for 
touching the already insulated attachments of 
such conductors as, for example, the non-metallic | 
handles of interrupters. The danger is especially | 
great when the gloves are moist. 
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A LEADER FROM THE START 
AND STARTED LONG AGO. 
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Many present-day improvements in guns 
were originated, patented and first used by 
us —hence the perfection of Davenport 
Guns. Catalogue, , showing new 
rr ideas and telling a lot of things 

ut Davenport Guns that you ought to 
know, including prices. 


IF YOUR DEALER doesn’t carry our 
guns write us and we will supply direct, 
" W. H. DAVENPORT FIREARMS CO., Norwich, Ct. 


ASTHMA 


CURED TO STAY CURED 


Our System of professional treatment 
by mail furnishes immediate and complete 
relief from the paroxysm and at the same 
time gradually drives out the inherited and 
acquired diseased conditions of the blood 
an constitution. This System cures 
patients right at home, once and for all, so 
that they stay cured; nor can dust, pollen, 
light, heat, smoke, odors, dampness or 
colds bring back the spasm. Forty-eight 
thousand patients treated during last 22 
years. Write for “Legal Folder (Y)” on 
Asthma and Hay Fever. No charge for 
examination. Incurable cases not accepted. 


P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y., U.S. A. 
















































You Wake ter 


Tempting little biscuit with a 
slight flavor of salt. 
The thinnest, lightest, flakiest 
wafers you can imagine. 


















With «U-Pin-It’’ 
Skirt Hook-and-Eye 

tat never do any sewing. 

stantly fastened or removed. 
Adjustable at will. Holds 
skirt firmly. Equally valuable 
for children’s garments and 
ladies’ waists. New idea for 


washable garments. No rust 
stains. 













NATIONAL BIscuIT COMPANY. 

















$9.25 xn 
mate 










i, 
A postal will bring a ~ 
sample and letter 
explaining how first pur- 
rs of first carda receive 
$250 in Cash Prizes. 
Victor 0. Mills Hook and Eye Co, 
1160 Monadnoek Block, Chicago, Il. 
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Signal Mail Box 


ORIGINAL BOX FOR 
RURAL DELIVERY 


Bates- 
Hawley 
Patent. 












Pat. Aug. 
Nov. 6, wTe0n! 
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POSTMASTER GENERAL. 


Fall government size 18x6%x11%, of 
heavy galvanized metal throughout. Com- 
pletely weather and rust proof. Beauti- 
fully finished in aluminum and red Post 
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of Bien h carbon steel, set in vitrified tile, 
th will last a lifetime. Meta! Sig- 
lag raises automatically when mail 
fede ted, making it unnecessary. to 
unless flag is up. Lockof finest 
oa keyed type, giv: € +4 nig «eon 
and ottuner of alocked P.O. box. Master 
ided for carrier. ofowner 


permanently stamped on attractiveaname 
plate, furnished without N 


-and post, worth $3.00; top 
first sending us certified list of 
100 names of patrons on any proposed 
route. Send for particulars. 


Signal Mail Box Co. 
JOLIET, ILL. 
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THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO 


- | AKRON, OHIO, U.S.A 

















Absolute Range Perfection! .~S'X,4°NTHS,. 


Freight paid 600 _ Free inspection and tral. cae or CREDIT. 


Clapp’s Ideal Steel Range 


sent on paid, mobo me we It is the best possibile to produce 
pea nm eaten Ubeenl tora any 


‘one can buy the best steel 
7 made.” Clapp’s Ideal is so far pone t to other anon, that you shou — 

“pee and detailed descriptions of each and every part to 
¢ what a perfect range itis. My plan enables you to satisfy y ourse.f before 
pa: nt that Clap 's Fidel is positively the most durable. eco- 
comtenice handsome range made. Made for those who want the “top 
, notch” in a steel range. I couldn’t offer such liberal terms of pryment if it 
were not the best. Prices right for highest quality. I haveacheaper range 
complete for $25.00; also other stoves and ranges for cottages or hotels. 

SENT FREE. Descriptive catalogue, booklets and full information. 

CHESTER D. st oat Summit Street, Toledo, O. 

Refer to all banks and agencies. “The very KEST for the LEAST money.” 
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agent OUR SP PEASE price, | 
and take the bicycle 
pay, one cent and the express agent w 
tat our expense. TH HIS 1S A GENUINE MAYWOOD 
HIGH GRADE 1901 MODEL LADIES’ BICYCLE, 22-inch 
handsome drop curved frame, as illus trated, and 
while we can furnish these bicycles at $9.25 witha 
$2.00 lamp free only in ladies’ drop frame, ‘they are 
— for ss ,»men, boys or girls—drop frame | 


LE FOR MAN OK WOMAN, BOY OK GIRI- WESEND| FREE 


UiTABLE. 
bi I incl iat = 
a eulrs R SPECIAL, PRICE for bicycle le complete, in - ng e adtes! 
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HAMMAR BROS.’ 


WHITE LEAD. 


Absolutely Pure. 
**The Kind you used to get.’’ 


Hammar Bros. White Lead Co., 
St. Louis. 


Old Dutch Process Slow Corrosion. 





















Wholesome Advice 


For People Whose Stomachs Are Weak 
and Digestion Poor. 


Dr. Harlandson, whose opinion in diseases is 
worthy of attention, says: ‘‘When a man or woman 
comes to me complaining of indigestion, loss of 
appetite, sour stomach, belching, sour watery 
rising, headaches, sleeplessness, lack of ambition 
and a general run down nervous condition | advise 
them to take after each meal one or two of Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets, allowing the tablet to dissolve 
in the mouth, and thus mingle with the food eaten, 
The result is that the food is speedily digested 
before it has time to sour and ferment. These 
tablets will digest the food anyway, whether the 
stomach wants to or not, because they contain 
harmiess digestive principles, vegetable essences, 
pepsin and Golden Seal, which supply just what 
the weak stomach lacks. 

“1 have advised the tablets with great success, 
both in curing indigestion and to build up the 
tissues, increasing flesh in thin, nervous patients, 
whose real trouble was dyspepsia, and as soon as 
the stomach was put to rights they did not know 
what sickness was.” 

A fifty-cent package of Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets can be bought at any drug-store, and as 
they are not a secret patent medicine, they can 
be used as often as desired with full assurance 
that they contain nothing harmful in the slightest 
degree; on the contrary, any one whose stomach 
is at all deranged will find great benefit from the 
use of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. They will cure 
any form of stomach weakness or disease except 
cancer of the stomach. 





The tremendous growth of 
our package trade the past 
year, through the druggist, 
oe and general dealer, is 

ue alike to the public’s in- 
creased knowledge as to how 
and w&y it should be used, and 
the universal satisfaction that 
has attended every trial of 
our absolutely pure 


20MuleTeam 
Brand 


insecticide and anti- J 
septic, and in toilet and bath, 


as an 


laundry, kitchen, sickroom 
and nursery. Its varied utility 
in the household economy is 
fully described in our ree 
Book, “Borax in the Home,” 
sent all who write our Chic ago 
office. 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO., 
San Francisco. Chicago. New York, 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANTON is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. - 

welve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
™ scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are « gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 

seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Gompanion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESK CAN BE PROCURED, send the money in a 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 


Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is | 


almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 


and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send | 


silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name oi 9ur paper, which shows to what time 

your subscription is paid, can be changed. 


Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 


must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes | 


his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 


Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- | 
it our name on our | 


continue as we cannot find 
books unless your Post-Office address is given. 


Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 


your paperis sent, Your name cannot be found on | 


our books unless this is done. 


Caution against payin 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscrip 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Comparion, 
201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 








THE HOME HOSPITAL. 


T has been suggested by latter- 
day sanitarians that the plan 
of all houses in the future 
should include one room espe- 
cially for use in illness—a hos- 
pital room. It is urged that 
this could be done without any 
great additional expenditure 
of money or loss of space, 
because such a room could be 

used as an ordinary bedroom until the time came 

to turn it into a sick-room. 

Where such a room is out of the question it is 
not a difficult matter to prepare a hygienic room 
for sick nursing in the average house or apart- 
ment, if certain necessary conditions are borne in 
mind. 

In the first place, the best room, in the sense of 
best lighted and ventilated, should be reserved 
for this purpose. It should get direct sunlight 
for some part of every day, and there should be 
provision for free ingress and egress of air. 





The next consideration is the doing away with | 


draperies and upholstery. In a case of severe 
acute illness, fevers and the like, it is most impor- 
tant that there should be no dust-catching, stuffy 
materials about; the bed should be of metal, the 
necessary articles of furniture should be washable, 
as also the floor, and, if possible, even the walls. 

The new sanitary wall-papers are good in design; 
a simple painted wall need not be inartistic, and 
walls that will bear washing do not imply bare 
desolation. A hardwood floor, or a common 
stained one, can easily be wiped each day with a 
damp cloth wrung out of a weak solution of bichlo- 
ride of mercury; plain chairs and tables and the 
metal bed can be treated in the same manner. 
All rugs should be carried away, and felt shoes 
should be worn if the bare floors cause noise. 

It is important to remember that utensils should 
never be emptied and cleansed in the sick-room. 
They should be taken outside, and before they are 
brought back a little clean water, to which has 
been added some antiseptic solution, such as 
earbolic acid or chlorides, should be poured into 
them. 

Finally, if one is suddenly called to take charge 
of a sick-room, it should never be forgotten that 
there is no illness to which fresh air is a menace; 
that the more freely it can be admitted by day 
and by night, without blowing directly on the bed, 
the more chance the patient has of a good recovery. 

It should be remembered also that a damp cloth, 
as a cleansing agent, is worth all the brooms and 
feather dusters ever invented, and that a little 
common sense is better than much paraphernalia. 


* © 


THE RAG-BAG AND THE MAN. 


N excellent man who for thirty years or more 
was familiarly known as “Dough-dishes”— 
with his own consent, too—died the other 


day in a little New England hill-town. In former | 


times he was a ragman, a tin-pedler, and he and 
the lazy old horse that drew his big wagon tray- 


ersed a route that took them across parts of three | 


States. Everybody along that route knew in what 


month, and about what time of the month, to look: 


for him. 

“Dough-dishes! Dough-dishes!” ran the call 
with which this pedler frequently introduced him- 
self when he drove along a village street or up to 
a lonely farmhouse. “‘Dough-dishes for the women, 
round combs for the little girls, jew’s-harps for 
the boys, and suspenders for old fellers like me. 


Bring out your old rags and y’r empty flour-barrels, | 


and le’s trade for some dough-dishes!” 

The tin-pedler would sell his wares for cash, but 
he was quite as willing to take rags in payment; 
and in those days the rag-bag was an institution. 
The mistress of the home was very likely a capable 
tailor and dressmaker as well as cook and dairy- 
maid,—at any rate, ready-made clothing was not 


so common as it is now,—and scraps and clippings | 


of cloth accumulated fast. 

After the best pieces had been reserved for 
patches, some of the others would go into the little 
girls’ patchwork, and some would be begged to 


money to strangers | 
ilo 


THE YOUTH'S 


| clothe their dolls. But the tin-pedler was never 
| forgotten, and when he arrived the rags were 
ready, tied in neat bundles—white rags in one, 
colored rags in another, and woolen rags in a third. 
Then came the contest of wits between the woman 
and the pedler, and finally the settlement that 
satisfied both and added a dough-dish or some 
dippers or strainers or milk-pans, or maybe a 
shiny britannia teapot to the goodwife’s collection. 

The tin-pedler who bore the odd nickname was 
in every respect a worthy and useful citizen. His 
wagon was a real convenience to people who lived 
afar from shops, and to many an isolated house- 
hold he brought a wholesome breath from the 
outer world; but he stabled his old horse and sold 
his wagon none too soon. 

“Trade ain’t what it used to be,” he said, when 
he retired on his modest savings. ‘“‘There was a 
time when I could put in a week or two drivin’ 
‘round quite a good-sized city, and do a fust-rate 
‘business; but there’s too many stores now—and 
not enough rags.” 

Ragmen of this type still survive, but every year 
| sees them retreating farther and farther into the 
“back country.” Probably there are as many 
| ragmen now as there ever were, but most of them 
| belong to the lower immigrant classes. They stick 
| to the cities, have no outfit but a shoulder-bag, and 
spend most of their time wandering in back alleys 
and raking over ash-cans. The police keep a 
suspicious eye on them, and one, at least, of the 
great cities has forced them to take out licenses, 
| that petty thieveries may more readily be checked. 

The original Yankee ragman had little in common 
with these. Their presence is poor compensation 
for the loss of that picturesque and striking figure 
—and the downfall of the family rag-bag. 
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THE BRIDGE -BUILDER. 


In a series of articles on “Careers of Danger and 
Daring,” in the St. Nicholas, the description of 
the bridge-builder is mostly confined to the work- 
men on the great bridge over the East River, New 
York. It is nerve-testing even to read of the 

| hazards which these men run. A foreman speaks 
of them thus: 


“See those timbers right at the top that come 
together in a point? ell, the boys walk those 
| cross-timbers all the time. It’s nothing on the 
| ground, pet up there, with the wind blowing—well, 

you try 
“T saw one fellow do a thing that knocked me. 
| He stopped half-way across a timber not over 
| eight inches wide, took out his match-box, stood 
on his right foot, lifted his left foot, and struck a 
match on his left heel. Then he nursed the flame 
in his hands, got his pipe going good and walked 
across the timber.” 

“Why didn’t he wait to light his pipe until he got 
across?” 

The foreman shook his head: “I giveit up. He 
just happened to think of it then, and he did it.” 


* © 


A CLOCK OF BICYCLES. 


Alphonse Duhamel of Paris has made a time- 
piece that stands twelve feet high, and is composed 
entirely of bicycles or their component parts. 


The framework is a huge meee wheel, around 
which are arranged twelve ordinary-sized wheels, 
all fitted with pneumatic tires. A rim within the 
large wheel bears the figures for the hours, the 
figures themselves being constructed of crank 
rods. hands are made of steel tubing, which 
is used for the framework of bicycles. The minute 
strokes on the dial are small nickel-plated spokes. 

The top of the clock is an arrangement of twelve 
handle-bars. The clock strikes the hours and 
the quarters, bicycle-bells of course making the 
chimes. The pendulum is made of a bicycle 
wheel, and the pendulum-rod of various parts of 
a bicycle frame. 

It is said that the clock, besides being a curiosity 
is an excellent timepiece. It is to adorn one 0 
the public buildings of Paris. 





® © 
| 
HE HAD THE MONEY. 


| A Western millionaire, who has made a fortune 
| out of mines, and who is remarkable alike for 
his liberality and for his ignorance of his bank 
account, says the Chicago Jnter-Ocean, was asked 
one day to contribute to an object of charity. The 
canvasser suggested that one thousand dollars 
would be an aceeptable contribution. 

“That isn’t enough,” replied the capitalist. “I 
will give you five thousand if I have the money in 
the bank. Wait until I call up and inquire.” 

- He summoned a clerk and told him to telephone 


COMPANION. 








All About Wild Animals 
The NEW Natural History, 


by Richard Lydekker, F. R. S., is the latest 
and best work of its Kind. It is a fascinat- 
ing wonder-book, telling about all the mar- 
vels of the animal world, many of which 
have been but recently discovered. It is 
strictly scientific, yet written in a style that 
is so pleasing and simple that children can 
read and understand and delight in it. 


ERNEST SETON-THOMPSON, 


in his introduction to the work, calls it 
“Easily the best and most reliable work in 
the field of popular Natural History.” 

All the different sorts of animals are de- 
scribed and compared, from polyp to 
pachyderm: 

How they are related to each other; how 
they, come differ so widely from one 
another; how they protect and care for | 
their foung; how and where they make 
their homes ; how they rule their commu- 
nities; the different part of the world 
that each sort inhabits; their methods of 
moving about; their migrations from 
place to place; the uses of their odd limbs 
and singular faculties; their wonderful 
intelligence intheirown ways of life ; what 
they eat and their wise ways of getting it; 
how ay | quarrel and battle among them- 
selves; how Sher eprowely defend them- 
selves against their foes; how they are 
hunted and trapped; how they serve man 
with food, shelter, clothing, finery and 
other useful and beautiful things; all 
these interesting matters and many more 
are fully told about. 


Magnificent Colored Pictures. || 


The work is in six royal octavo volumes 
of over 500 pages each. hey are beautifully 
but substantially bound in half-morocco, 
with gold backs. 

There are over 2,200 illustrations — the 
most ee set of animal pictures 
ever made. Many of them are full-page 
Colored Plates in from ten to sixteen colors. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 
Half-price and Little Payments. 


We have made a special arrangement with 
the publishers - which we are permitted 
to form a club for the taking of a limited 
number of sets of the work at one-half their 
regular selling price. 

f you apply at once, you can secure a set 
by paying $1 club fee and $2 a month for 
fifteen months—the club fee of $1 being 
the only payment required before the com- 
plete set is sent to you. 

This offer will remain open only so long as 
our supply of sets shall last. 

If you want more details before ordering 
send your name and address on a postai 
card. You will receive free a beautiful 
sample-page book and a fuller account of 
the nature of the work. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Dept. Y.C., 
New York or Philadelphia. 
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than our new puzzle, 


“The 
Changing 


Faces.’ 


you puzzling for hours. 


Clever, Ingenious, Mysterious. 


ERE E fer 2c. Stamp 


to cover cost of mailing. 


ADDRESS, 
Department C, 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 
$ GLASTONBURY, CT. 


PROPRIETORS OF 


WILLIAMS’ FAMOUS 
SHAVING SOAPS. 


Monkeys”’ 


could not afford more fun 


It will amuse you and en- 
tertain your friends, and keep 

















The BALL 
and SOCKET 


GARMENT FASTENER sews 


gee of hooks and eyes, etc. Beware of 


mitations. See that our trade-mark— 
“BEBEAR IT SNAYF!” 
—is on every card. You will then have the 
original and ; the best in finish and 
——- Send dealer’s name and 2c. stamp 

or samples. Send 6 cents for trial set. 
THE BALL and SOCKET MFG. CO., 68 Essex 

treet 5 +» Makers 

‘asteners of every 
‘or every pur- 

pose. 
a PORTER BROS. & 
78-80 Wo 
New York. 

















Made in a 
great variety of styles. 
Every hand can be suited. 
Prices: $1.50, $2, $2.50, $3, $4, $5, 
$6 and $10. Ask your dealer for The Parker; 


accept no substitute, on which a larger profit is made. If 
you are thinking of buying, do not fail to send for beautifully 
A cheaper pen: The Palmer, $1.00. 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY, 80 Mill Street, Janesville, Wis. | 


illustrated catalogue, FREE. 





The Parker * Lucky Curve 9 — 


the most ad d state of fountain pen making 






Patented Parker features: “LUCKY CURVY!” 
ANTI-BREAK CA 
SPRING LOCK | 



















to the bank to inquire if he had five 
dollars on deposit, as he desired to contribute that 
sum, if possible, to a pote | object. The clerk 
returned, and reported that the bank advised that 
he had three hundred and eighty thousand dollars 
in the bank. 

“Dear me,” cried the capitalist, “as much as 
thes! Well, make out that check for five thousand 

ollars.”’ 
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FULLY QUALIFIED. 





| Examinations for admission to the bar are easy | 


| or severe, often according to the humor of the 
examiner. A story is told of a judge in a certain 
| district of Florida famous for its bad roads and 
numerous creeks and rivers. 

A young man had presented himself for exami- 
nation. he judge looked 
inquired, with great gravity: 

“Can you ride?” 


mi Re 

“Do you own a horse?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Can he swim?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Then, sir, I am very glad to welcome you to 
| the practice of law in my district.” 

& 


THE FAMILY HOME RUN. 


The national game is frequently productive of 

“home runs,” and one of the most interesting of 

| this variety of tallies was made by a Philadelphia 
batsman in Chicago. 


He hit the ball squarely, and drove it over the 
right field fence. It entered the window in the 
second story of a house, rolled down the back 
stairs into the kitchen, and lodged in a pan of 
dough under the stove. 3 

The natural inference is that the family partook 
the next day of ball-bearing bread. 








him over, and then | 


Ask 


The Original 
and Genuine 


by the largest concern of its kind in the world. 
Remember the 


claimed to be “just as good.” 





are well known features of ‘‘ 1847 Rogers Bros.” goods. 

Do not accept ordinary ‘“‘Rogers” or other brands of unknown value, which are sometimes 

brand that was,used by our grandparents — 

** 1847 Rogers Bros.’’—and the year it was first made. P mapers Bros.;”’ it is 

your safeguard; that trade-mark cannot be imitated. Send for catalogue A. 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER Co., Successor to 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., MERIDEN, CONN. 


for 


“1847 


¢ ? ¥ Rogers Bros.’’ 
» Goods 


and you will receive 


Rogers Bros. 





** Silver Plate 
that Wears,’’ 


made under the most favorable conditions after half a century of experience, and guaranteed 


Artistic designs, heavy plate and fine finish 
Leading dealers will supply you. 


Ask for “‘ 184 
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Asa child I began to notice that one caterpillar 
differed from another in other things than size 
and color. 

It was through my way of taking them out of 
the house that I began to make real personal 
acquaintance with the little creatures. I did not 
like to touch them, and was afraid of hurting 
them by brushing them, so I adopted the method 
of driving caterpillars that I have since employed. 

Take a straw or slender stick, and by touching 
the hair close to the head on one side and the 
other, they generally can be made to creep in 
whatever direction you want them to go. 

But it takes some adroitness to drive a cater- 
pillar, and some perception of its individual 
character. The yellow. ones are very nervous 
and wild, and as they can run like racers and 
turn swiftly in every direction, nothing can be 
done with them if they get into a panic. 

In directing a traveller you have to yield to it 
the main points of the compass, but can guide 
it through any number of rooms to reach an 
opposite door. 

If you try to 
drive it back in 
the direction it has 
come, it will crawl 
rapidly and try 
every way toavoid 
the stick, and then 
it may change its tactics and try to get upon your 
hand. Unable to get around the moving obstacle, 
it has decided to climb over it. 

In childhood I got the vivid impression that 
caterpillars took cognizance of people’s conduct 
toward them, and had their own feelings about 
it; and the impression has only been modified 
and not refuted by what I have observed in later 
years. The lowest of creeping things have the 
instinct of fear and self-preservation, but an 
intelligent caterpillar manifests a higher sensi- 
tiveness to usage. Your guests will soon leave 
you if they are not well treated. 

A caterpillar can climb a smooth surface, but 
when window-panes are polished to undue slip- 
periness it has to plant its feet with great care, 
like a quadruped walking upon ice. It is 
interesting to see with what caution one will 
climb a window-pane until it forgets itself, and 
trying to look about, drops to the sill. 

With true caterpillar perseverance it will 
attempt its upward journey again and again, 
gaining the second or third glass of the small- 
paned window only to take a longer tumble, 
until it chances to discover that the sash fur- 
nishes an easy highway up the slippery ascent, 
which it would have learned sooner only it came 
upon the cross sash first, and supposed it was 
something across its way to be surmounted. 

But when it has learned, it follows. up along 
the wood, stopping every little way to feel about 
with its head to make sure it does not wander 
from this good road. When it gets to the four 
corners formed by the cross sash, the little 
ereeper demonstrates its forethought and judg- 
ment by stopping to investigate, and find the 
straight road up the window before proceeding 
farther. 

I know that a caterpillar will remember the 
highway from day to day, and follow it to reach 
that high, spiderweb-draped alcove behind the 





GUIDED BY A STRAW. 





shade-roller which it has chosen for a sleeping- 
place. Sometimes a caterpillar on 
glass will get wrought up to what 
seems much iike the human re- 
solve to do what needs to be done 
at all costs, and will have nothing 
to do with the sash. , 
When one gets its determination 
up and fully awakens to the neces- 
sities of the case, it plants its hind 
feet upon the glass with adhesion, 
as when it refuses to be lifted 


such firmness that it is difficult to remove it 
without injury. Then it lifts its body, makes 
a long reach as when crossing an abyss, and 
plants its forefeet as firmly until it can draw up 
its body and fix its hind feet again. 

When a caterpillar starts up the window this 
way there is no more forgetfulness, and however 
polished the glass may be there are seldom any 
more mishaps. 

One summer my high-backed secretary and 
writing-table combined stood as near the window 
as possible without interfering with the shade. 
When the sash was not raised I kept a stick 
under it, leaving an opening of about an inch, 
that all little visitors might have free ingress 
and egress night and day. 

Among the day visitors was a red and black | 
caterpillar that came and went. with unwonted | 
regularity. It was an alert, fine-looking fellow, | 
with bristles of shiny black and deep red, and | 
with a touch of white from the first. Had it | 
lived it would have become a beautiful butterfly, 
but its end was tragic. 

It came in about the middle of the forenoon, 
and went out again along in the middle of the 
afternoon. Its elected sleeping-place was on 
the carpet between the leg of the table and the 
base-board. It always got behind the leg farthest 
from the window, and took a caterpillar’s method 








“ FINALLY SWUNG ITSELF OUT 


from the floor, and will cling with 4%> P®OPPED To THE TABLE.” Gon of my writing-table. 
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of reaching the place. It would come creeping 
in over the window-sill, climb up the casing 
about a yard, then reach off and grasp the back 
edge of the secretary. It would creep across it 
and come out on the opposite side, swing itself 
off on the wall, crawl upward nearly to the 
ceiling, then make a meandering journey down, 
sometimes striking the base-board at a consider- 
able distance from where it wanted to be. 

It would follow back along the base-board until 
it got in the vicinity, then would begin to creep 
back and forth, up and down, and nose around 
until it got itself located behind the leg of the 
table, where it would remain absolutely still 
until it began to creep about, making ready to go 
out in the afternoon. 

When going out, it crawled rapidly and with- 
out stopping, keeping along the base-board on the 
edge of the carpet, and turning the angles at 
corners without hesitation, until it had traversed 
half of the circumference of the room and reached 
the door; although it might be shut, there was 
space underneath to let a caterpillar pass through. 

It erept over the threshold down to the floor 
of the porch, but would climb back upon the 


‘house and take a wandering, diagonal course 


upward on the clapboards until it reached and 
doubled the corner of the building. Then it 
would come down and follow along just above 
the sill until it got about half across the front of 
the house, when it would strike down to the 
ground and begin to creep about, manifestly 
making up its mind where it would go. 

One day, when it was coming to its sleeping- 
place, it either lost its bearings while crossing 
the back of the secretary or else had on an 
exploring mood. An impression of movement 
above my head made me look up, to see the 
caterpillar hanging off the front edge, having 
come over the top. 

Not caring to have it drop among the papers, 
I held up a book for it to come upon, and con- 
veyed it to its place of desti- 
nation. It seemed to know it 
had got there, for it climbed 
upon the base-board as a 
starting-point, and began its 
series of creepings about pre- 
paratory to ensconcing itself 
for sleep. 

Although the course a cat- 
erpillar will take from one 
point to another is complex, 
its instinct of ultimate direc- 
tion is as true as a cat’s; but 
it usually takes a great deal of creeping about 
and nosing around before it can settle upon exact 
locality. 

Not only was the caterpillar content to ride 
upon the book to the place of its daily siesta, 
but it decided that I might have the vocation 
of conveying it there every time it came. It 
followed its adopted route behind the secretary 
no more, but would come over the top and begin 
to crawl back and forth along the front edge, 
stopping every little way to reach its head over 
and shake it impatiently when it found nothing 
there. 

It would come upon the book without hesita- 
tion, and remain still until I tapped it against 
the base-board, when it would instantly drop off 





“THE LITTLE 


CREEPER DEMON- 
STRATES ITS 
FORETHOUGHT 
AND JUDGMENT.” 


and begin the usual process of establishing itself | pinea. Thirty-three years 
t. 


behind the table leg as if it had crept to its) 


place. 

One day I refused to take it off to see what it 
would do. It crawled back and forth more 
rapidly, reached its head over farther, and finally 
swung itself out and dropped to the table. It 
curled up to strike, but soon 
straightened out and began to ex- 


over everything and under every- 
thing that it could get beneath. 

It climbed up and began fo ex- 
plore the pigeonholes, and after a 
little crept under some loose papers 
in one of them and went to sleep. 
I let it stay there,-and thought 
perhaps I would give it the free- 


But that afternoon, when I felt a touch upon 
my wrist, and glanced to see the caterpillar 
climbing upon my sleeve, I decided that it must 
stay in its old quarters. I had to be prompt 
about taking it off the top of the secretary, or it 
would drop upon the table and begin crawling 
and climbing in search of the paper-furnished 
apartments. 

One morning I piled my work into the secre- 
tary and shut it up, to do other business than 
writing for several days. 
the caterpillar had been in the habit of making 
its appearance, and I thought nothing about it. 
I saw nothing of it after I came back, and 
thought perhaps it had taken offense and sought 
another sleeping-place. 

Two or three days had passed when, in look- 
ing over my notes, I found the caterpillar curled 
up dead under the papers in the very pigeonhole 
where it had slept the first day it had explored 
my place of work. 

It had evidently arrived earlier and ensconced 
itself for sleep before I shut the secretary that 
morning. Although the door did not close tight 
enough to deprive it of air, and a caterpillar will 
voluntarily go without food for a number of 
days, when it found itself a prisoner it crept 
baek into hiding to die. 

L. ALVORD DINGEE. 








plore the new locality, crawling | 


It was earlier than | 





The Saving of a Few Cents on a bottle of Vanilla 
Extract will not atone for the annoyance of having 
dessert that is “just a little off" in flavor. Always 
buy Burnett's, the standard quality. (Adv. 








Gt STRONG by using DUMB-BELLS. Send 
25 cents for book. C. DOLE, Concord, N. H. 
‘Py mouasals PRICES to riders, on Bicycles and every 
thing for Bicycles. We quote lowest prices. Cata- 
YHEW & WILD CU., Swanton, Vi. 


logue free. MA 
BELGIAN HARES frec8°cfnicspairs and trios, Ali 


ages. 2 Stud Bucks. J. W. Field, Jr., Northfield, Mass. 


A VALUABLE NEW BOOKLET. 
Every housewife or person in pare of buildings 
should have a copy of * THE AGE OF MICROBES.” 
A postal brings it. Address at once, 
RENALC COMPANY, 7B. PEARL S8T., BOSTON, 

















Made for Wood or Metal Bedsteads. 

It is all that its trade-mark name implies for 
sleep and rest. Order one of your dealer for trial. 
Look for brass name-plate, ** Ideal,”’ on 
Take no substitute. : 

Write for free booklet, “ Wide-Awake 

Facts About Sleep.” 


POSTER BROS. MFG. CO., 10 Broad St., UTICA, N. ¥. 











Heat 5 Rooms $75 


* 


7 Rooms 95 
Your 9 Rooms 125 
PIPING, 


REGISTERS, Etc., 
ALL COMPLETE. 


House 


witha 








Di g hton Furnace 


If your old furnace has given out see 
what it will cost to repair it, then 
write to us for a 
DicutTon. Lvery 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 


Write for Catalogue. Taunton, Mass. 


rice on a ne 
‘art Warranted, 




















THE NEWEST DISH. 


A Relish for the Gods, 


Here it is: Toast seven or eight slices of white 
bread, place in a deep dish, adding butter size of an 
egg. Cover with hot water to melt butter and make 
bread right consistency. Add even tablespoonful of 


BELL’S 


SPICED SEASONING 


(33 Years the Favorite), 


an even teaspoonful of salt and four slices of salt pork, 
fried toa crisp and chopped fine. When well mixed, 
stir in one or two raw eggs. Put in oven and bake. 
You’ll have the swellest dish to date, rich, pun- 
gent, healthful, appetizing as mountain air, and may 
served independently or with meats or poultry. 
Remember Bell’s delicately flavors dropsing for 
chicken, turkey, meat, fish, game, oyster patties, lamb 
croquettes, escalloped . 
oysters, ete., in the most 
exquisite manner. Used 
in more homes, by more 
cooks and chefs, than all 
other seasonings com- 





POULTRY 


the original and bes 


ess Sq. Hotel, 
ortiand, Me. 
Oct. 15, 1900. 

The William G. Bell Co. 
Gentlemen: It es me 
much pleasure to recom- 
mend your Dressing, as we 
have used it entirely since 
opening (his hote!,anc tipives 

ou 


Co: 





enttre satisfaction. 
not be without it. 
( Signed) 
G W. STEARNS, Mor. 

You can get, Bell’s at most any grocery store or 
meat market. If vot, send us either two-cent stam 
for free miniature sample — enough to make a good- 
sized dish —or six two-cent stamps for 12-cent can. 


Directions on Every Can. 
The William G. Bell Company, 
48-52 Commercial St., Boston. 





WATERPROOF and 


WINDPROOF. theres 
Nothing Better than 


A postal brings sample anda 
name of nearest dealer. 








MUSIC LESSON, LE BARBIER DE SEVILLE 


A piano of the olden time was a very crude 
example of the maker’s handiwork, and the 
Tesults to be obtained from it were necessa- 
rily limited. How different from the 


McPHAIL PIANO 


of to-day! Years of painstaking labor and 
well-directed effort have made the McPhail 
the first choice of musicians of ability, as 
well as the people of intelligence in the best 
homes everywhere. For 64 years 


Made on Honor -— Sold on Merit. 
FRE. Our Handsome Art Catalogue 
shows this scene and Jourteen 


others siz times larger and describes the 
Mc Phail Piano in every detail. Send for tt. 


A. M. McPhail Piano Co., Colonial Bidg., Boston. 








The delicate acid of the 
Grape is most refreshing to 


the sick. In cqnvale 
Weich’s G. Juice 
an immediate vigor 
= Which there is no 
Take a smal! glassful at each 
Bold by druggists & fancy grocers 
The Welch Grape Juice Co. 
WESTFIELD, WN. ¥. 7 





a 


Ghe Youth’s 
Companion’s 
Amateur 
Photographic 
Competition 
. for 1901 


neral rules 
and conditions as former exhibitions. 


TWELVE CASH PRIZES. 

SPECIAL GRAND PRIZE. 
THE COMPETITION 
CLOSES October 31, 1901. 
Exhibition Opens Dec. 2, 1901. 


General Announcement will be sent on 
receipt of Name and Address. 


will be governed by the same 


Pictures should be Addressed to 


PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPT., 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 


Boston, Mass. 
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olonial Spirits 


TRADE MARA 


c “Is a pure refined spirit for domestic use, sweet- 
smelling and clear as crystal. 

It is the ideal fuel for spirit lamps, chafing 
dishes, tea and coffee urns, etc. 

It cleans and imparts a fresh luster to cut glass. 

It is a refreshing luxury for the bath and for 
massage purposes. It is put up for the convenience 
of the housekeeper in neatly labeled bottles. 


Ask your dealer or write us for further information, 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limiteae, DETROIT. 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., BOSTON, NEW ENGLAND DISTRIBUTORS. 
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AUSTIN YOUNG: 
® FINE # 
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VERYTHING operates 
by law, whether men, 


nations or things. And 
when you come to 
seek the reason for the superb 
baking qualities of the famous 


MAGEE 


Grand 
Ranges 


you will find that same old law 
of causation in operation. 
Magee Ranges do the best 
cooking, easiest, quickest and 
with the least coal consump- 
tion because they are built 
scientifically. For over 0 years 
they have been reducing cook- 
ing to the science of absolute 
ease. That's why all best cooks 
prefer the Magee Ranges. 

















Afternoon 
Tea Biscuit 


Vanilla Creams 
Vanilla Wafers 
Graham Wafers 
Ginger Wafers 
Butter Thins 

Eureka Biscuit 





LEADERS. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. - 


COOKING SCIENCE 


Any dealer who values your trade will sell you 
YEARS THE the Magee Ranges and Heaters. Askforcircular. It’s 
fully illastrated and free. 


MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY, 


Makers of Magee Heaters and Ranges. 
HIGHEST AWARD, GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION. 


32-38 Union St., Boston, Mass. 





SEPTEMBER 2%, 1901. 
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Chocolate Wafers 


Fine Butter 
Crackers 


Oatmeal Crackers 
Oyster Crackers 


Elite Wafers, 
Etc., Etc. 


In Fancy 
Packages at 
your Grocers 





the oven plate and ruin your stove. 








will not bake satisfactorily. 


Watch the Stove Lining. 


Examine it in the morning before mak- 
ing a fire, and if you find holes or 
cracks, plug them up with a little 
CHAMPIO} ION Stove Clay. This is 
a combination of powdered fire-clays 
and plumbago. Mix with water and 
use like mortar or cement. Any one 
can use it. Keep a box on hand. It’s 


QUANTITY 
COMBINED 







hardware and general stores. Write 
us if you can’t get it. 
lect the stove lining; the 
life life of the stove depends upon it. 


Bridgeport Crucible Co., Bridgeport, Ct. 


cheap. Buy it of stove-dealers and at — 


Champion Stove — 


For Mending Cracks and 
Holes in the Stove Lining. 


When this lining becomes cracked or gets 
holes broken through it,—as constantly occurs, 
—then the fierce heat has direct access to the 
front of the oven, and will warp and crack 
Be- 
sides, the oven is heated unevenly, and 


































cy REPUTATION and full 

guarantee stand back of 
every hat we sell. If you cannot 
get a Hawes’ hat in your city, 
send three dollars, your height, 
waist measure and size of 
hat worn, state color, and if a 
stiff or soft hat is wanted. Our 
mail order department at either 
of our stores will send you the 
new 


Fall and Winter 
Shape, Se orenetd. 


AHfawes Hat Gmpany 















171 Tremont 835 Broadway, 
Street, 221 Broadway, 
cor. Mason, 1231 Broadway, 
Boston New York 

















e save you the 


Middlemen’'s Profit 


ee _ eit el 


The cut shows our popular Drop Head Style. Made of 
the finest materials throughout. Quarter Sawed Oak Table 
Top, Ball Bearings, with full equipment of Attachments. This 

Machine we deliver at your nearest 
freight office in New England, 
transportation charges paid 








of the middlemen’s 
profit, coupled: with 
our 30 Days’ Trial, 
our 10 Years’ War- 
ranty and our Guar- 
antee of Safe Deliv- 
ery, has resulted in a 
wide distribution of the 
New Companion Sewing 
Machine at a large saving 
to each purchaser. :: :: :: 


... Lhree Styles... 
No. 1, Five Drawers. . . ... . . $19.00. 
No. 2, Drop Head, Seven Drawers . . $21.75. 
No. 3, Parlor Cabinet, with Drop Head, $24.75. 





IF OUR OFFER INTERESTS YOU SEND FOR A FULL 
DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET AND SAMPLES OF WORK. 





PERRY MASON COMPANY :: :: Boston, Mass. 


by us. Our elimination . 

















THE FAMOUS 
GALES LIBRARY. 


The seventeen volumes included in this Set comprise a collection 
which range from the classics of Virgil and Homer to the exquisite child 
stories of Kingsley and Daudet; from the stirring tales of Kipling to the 
prose idyls of Lamb and Dickens. 





SOLID OAK CASE. 


The binding is in royal blue book cloth, with gold title. The fine paper, 
wide margins and clear type, must also appeal to every lover of good books. 
With each Set we include the handsome solid oak bookcase shown in the 
cut. The full list of titles of the seventeen books was given in The 
Companion of September 12th. 


° The price of the 
Special Offer. Famous Tales 
Library of seventeen volumes, with Oak Book- 
case, is $12.00. Fora short time we will deliver 


a Set at any express office in New Eng- 56 75 
land, transportation charges paid, for 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 


———E 














































